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KEEPING FAITH 


“Liberty, or death”... with no compromise... and 
America became a nation of free men in a free country. 


Again today, brave Americans, with grim determi- 
nation, man the battlefronts of freedom .. . anda new 
victory will be ours. * 


In man’s struggle for security — economic security 
for himself and his family — earnest men and women 
guard the home front of freedom. Without uniforms 
and martial music, without the hardships and physical 
suffering of warfare, these men and women, the life 
underwriters of America, are defending home solvency 
for free men in a free country. 


As long as the Star-Spangled Banner shall wave — 
always — these men and women will keep right on 
keeping faith with freedom on the home front. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The comparative percentages are based upon the ac. 
tual experience of the 53 contributing companies. 
Ordinary Sales By States 





MAY 1943 . MAY 1 
Ratios In- Ratios In- 
Sales °43-'42 dex Sales °43-’42 dex 
Volume All All Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. in $1000 Cos. Cos. 
OM. kxininin $5,982 136% 121% Ma. ccc 8,729 162 +8 
FE: ccs 1,993 155 131 a $684 129% 
Se 3,398 117 107 SS are 2,216 124 
Ces «0 40,946 124 119 are 25,667 128 
Sa 5,187 144 114 i i} 1,408 147 
COO as. 11,522 118 118 N. Y. 81,682 129 
Ss. eee.<s 1,634 100 105 N. ¢ 9,534 137 
m of C... 5,774 123 109 | a: ae 1,873 123 
ee 7,529 164 116 2 33,971 119 
3a 8,892 152 124 CO ae 7,152 455 
Idaho .... 1,869 148 133 Gs. eee 5,041 106 
ae 45,468 125 109 Re 48,436 127 
SG Waserare 15,096 117 114 Bee 4,532 134 
EOWA. occ 11,107 115 109 SS eee 4,043 114 
Ts o-e:e6 9,438 140 140 ee 2,023 135 
nS, acecore 7,512 146 132 TOME can 7,063 112 
a). wawaie 6,286 140 114 le 25,007 124 
| Se 3,690 139 148 Dtah .... 3,793 149 
aaa 9,833 112 121 = ree 1,699 140 
OO ae 24,666 129 115 , . Raa 9,542 141 
Mich. ... 25,199 113 110 Wash. . 11,627 131 
Minn. ... 12,679 119 111 W. Va. 5,016 128 
eee 3,759 138 111 | re 13,692 119 
eee 18,766 125 112 WR cca 834 111 
Mont. ... 1,797 115 97 ——-—— — 
U. S. Total $605,286 127% 


LIFE PRESIDENTS 


(000 omitted) 1942 1943 


over over 
1942 1943 1941 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. ... $413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1% —52.1% 
PeD: 2... 411,955 479,483 385,480 16.4 —19.6 
waa, 5. 458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 14.9 


ae 466,179 372,648 495,554 —20.1 33.0 
=e 462,040 364,688 460,994 —21.1 26.4 


2,212, 2,430,436 
INDUSTRIAL 





Month 1941 

















2,206,860 98 —9.2 
INSURANCE 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W.L. MOODY, JR., 












TOR. 00 126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 —13.3 
Feb. ... 136,166 126,492 117,563 —7.1 —7.1 
Mar. .. 148,978 140,735 136,083 —5.5 —3.3 
AIDS, 2. 147,462 139,022 126,662 —5.7 —8.9 
May .. 151,391 141,378 127,626 —6.6 —97 








710,455 667,447. ~—=«6:11,807 —6.1 83 
GROUP INSURANCE 












































OI 35,063 49,076 93,818 40.0 91.2 
Feb. ... 43,240 50,231 90,690 16.2 80.5 
Mar. .. 41,992 97,826 130,390 133.0 33.3 
ee 51,096 124,823 124,984 144.3 J 
May .. 46,765 87,773 154,406 87.7 759 

218,156 409,729 594,288 87.8 45.0 











TOTAL INSURANCE 


ot 575,157 959,393 576,435 
Feb... 591,361 656,206 593,733 
eS a 649,711 661,681 752,561 18 
ae 664,737 636,493 747,200 —4.2 

va 593,839 743,026 —10.1 


3,507,612 
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Perhaps he’s right. He probably wouldn’t know what to do with 

it. On the other hand, life insurance salesmen are constantly 

2.1% being urged to “make hay while the sun shines.” And Franklin 
vr Life representatives are doing it—in big batches. 


~¥" For example: Last year the hundred leading Franklin agents 


seal averaged $5,286.00, and the entire agency group whose earnings 
9.2 were reported to the collector of internal revenue averaged 
$3,598.08. 


Just last month one man earned $1,800.00, another tucked away 
$1,400.00, a third made $1,100.00, and there were many others just 
as good. These boys are really “making hay while the sun shines.” 




















97 If you too are interested in that kind of “h.y making” inquire 
ne about a Franklin Agency franchise. It will help you cut a swath 
: like a McCormick reaper... and speaking of earnings like these 
boys are pocketing—they ain’t hay! 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over $230,000,000.00 Insurance In Force 
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What’s a life insurance company 


got to do with Pigs? 


N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 

225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
farms that Metropolitan helped to put 
on a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
ican family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
from one of them. 


What’s a life insurance company got 
to do with pigs? Simply this... 


Agriculture has always been a basic 
American industry, and helping to fi- 
nance it has been a proper investment for 
life insurance companies. Thousands of 
loans have been made by life insurance 
companies to help farmers improve their 
lands and buildings and thus increase 
food production. 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
25 years in making farm loans. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
under Company management. A major- 
ity of these have since been sold to real 
dirt farmers, but some still remain in the 
Company’s possession. 


This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 
made loans, we'd like to give you some 
figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 
beef cattle on the market this summer. 
Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyhold- 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums, policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na 
tion and in the future of American agri 
culture, helping farmers contribute to 2 
healthier, more abundant America. 





COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
a> 
Cp) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK, N. ¥. 
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THIS IS THE SIXTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, July 3; Saturday Evening Post, July 


3; Business Week, July 3; Forbes, July 1; Newsweek 4 
July 5; American Weekly, July 4; United States News 
July 2; Time, July 5; Nation’s Business, July; This Week 





July 11; American Mercury, July. 
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hc EDITORS 


*kk Shortly after our June Life issue went to press, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner introduced in the Senate a 
bill to expand and extend the benefits under Social 
Security. It is necessary to stress the possible cost of 
these plans because their sponsors are not too specific 
on this vital point. Mr. Wagner estimates that his plan, 
including the increased benefits, will cost approximately 
$5,000,000,000 per year. Mr. Gerhard Hirschfeld 
(June Life News, page 15) estimates that an all- 
embracing compulsory social security program would 
cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,000,000 per year. 
The United States cannot undertake in haste any such 
program without careful consideration of the economic 
effects that are likely to come into being as a result. 
Since there are no provisions in these schemes for 
participation by private insurance companies, it is a fair 
enough assumption that one of the results will be the 
liquidation of a substantial portion of the insurance 
business. Another plea that is made for the adoption 
of extended benefits is that the payments will prevent 
inflation by withdrawing, in the form of taxes, so much 
money from circulation. We already have inflation and 
are getting more of it each day. Inflation might have 
heen prevented two or three years ago but that time 
has now passed. As to the cost, the statement is made 
that it would be only 6% from employees’ salaries and 
a similar percentage to be contributed by the employer. 
This separation as to the way the cost is assessed is 
rather confusing because if the employer pays 6%, it 
is logical to assume that this cost eventually reaches the 
buying public—the wage earners—ultimately they will 
pay practically all of it. It is also stated that later on the 
government will contribute to the cost of the plan, but 
here again, since the government has no money and does 
not carn any, its part of the cost will again be assessed 
on the taxpayers. There are two ways to achieve na- 
tional social security : to work longer hours, i.e., produce 
more or lower the standard of living. Information 
coming out of Great Britain in recent weeks indicates 
a substantial change with respect to the thought con- 
cerning the Beveridge plan. The most informed opinion 
now believes that no definite action will be taken on 
this plan until after the war. See “Social Security Bill” 
—page 17. 
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*kk Although the Net Cost (premiums less dividends) 
of a policy over the years is often considered to be the 
criterion in selecting a particular company or policy, 
this feature is only one of the many that should be 
considered when purchasing insurance. Without doubt 
the net cost under a particular issue is of considerable 
importance where all conditions are alike in different 
companies. The dollars and cents cost varies according 
to policy provisions, efficiency of management, operat- 
ing gains, etc. Because the net cost is not the single 
unit of consideration when selecting a policy or a com- 
pany we do not emphasize this one factor. However, 
it is of importance and for that reason each year we 
show the average net cost results on a group of leading 
companies for various policies, etc. Based on current 
dividend schedules and actual histories the comparisons 
may be found starting on page 11. 


kkk Since the publication of the June issue a new 
wedge has been unearthed with respect to the old ques- 
tion “Js Insurance Commerce?” This new wedge is the 
debatable authority of the National Labor Relations 
Board acting under a law passed by Congress with re- 
spect to regulating commerce. In the case of the Polish 
National Alliance vs. the Board before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the Court in upholding the Board’s conten- 
tion did not specifically say that insurance was com- 
merce. It held that the activities of the Polish National 
Alliance “affected commerce.” The company has al- 
ready entered an appeal and in due course of time, the 
Supreme Court will pass on the merits of the case. The 
current decision, in digest form, together with the edi- 
tor’s note, appear on page 53. 


xxx At the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in Boston, a _ resolution 
concerning the method of valuing securities was adopted. 
This, of course, is of interest to all those in the busi- 
ness. The resolution in its entirety is covered in this 
issue and begins on page 47. 


*kk The war has brought about the use of women in 
many practically new fields of employment. Among 
these fields is the insurance agent. The experience of 
most companies in engaging women for solicitation of 
new business is meagre. The article “Women as Under- 
writers” by a well qualified authority who has over a 
score of years’ experience in that particular field, begins 
on page 23. 


*kk During the ’20’s the term “High Pressure Selling” 
was used a great deal. With the advent of the ’30's, 
however, the so-called “High Pressure Salesman” 
seemed to fade into the background. Most people have 
the idea that “high pressure selling” means practically 
forcing a prospect to sign on the dotted line. In an 
outstanding article on the subject, L. C. Brownson 
clearly proves that there are two ways of applying such 
pressure. Page 31. 








OR its current national advertisement NWNL 

has borrowed the adage that the Chinese pay 
their doctor only so long as he keeps them well. 
Whether legendary or not, this shrewdly devised 
relationship serves to illustrate the principle that 
NWNL agents under the Arnold System are paid, 
not primarily for new insurance they sell, but for 
keeping their clients’ insurance programs in good 


health. 


The purpose of the Arnold System, as announced 
in 1939, is “to better reward better service”. Just 
how well it is accomplishing this is shown by the 
fact that over the four year period 1938-42 the 
average annual income of Arnold System agents 
increased 75 per cent. That its effect is to encour- 
age a higher quality, more efficient agency opera- 
tion is attested in many ways, not the least of 
which is the fact that average monthly produc- 


tion of new agents contracted during 1942 was 
more than twice as large as that of agents placed 
under contract in 1938. 

Such a soundly conceived system of compensa- 
tion, geared to public demand and to current needs 
of the business and harnessed with modern selec- 
tion and training programs, helps to explain 
NWNL’s vigorous, healthy growth, the result of a 
steadily growing body of satisfied policyholders. 
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Average Annual Income 


Upward Trend of New Sales Per 
Arnold System Agents 


New Agent Placed Under Con- 
tract in NwNL. 


Northwestern .Vationadd Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW JERSEY 
STRESSES EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


The importance attached to employee protection by one of the world’s greatest industrial organizations and 


a valued Equitable Group patron is demonstrated in the recently published annual report of Standard Oil 


Company (N. J.) for the year 1942. A section of the report under the heading “Employee Security” reads 
in part: 


“An outstanding feature of our labor 
program as adopted in 1918 deals with 
security of employment and protection the 
against the hazards of sickness, accident, today, f 
old age and death. These are the basic the case 
worries of employees. Our policy recog- have ch 
nizes that workers put forth their best son wol 
efforts if they are relieved of these scale is 
anxieties. It was found that such protec- if they 
1 60 MPA NX Y tion is an incentive toward better work. yearly 
STAND ARD Ol — Many industrial companies have since divided 
aeqneenares Sh adopted similar programs, and social se- on life 
curity has been provided by Government. higher 


years, t 
(Ess) “The Thrift Plan is the heart of our of thes 


present security program. It is designed 
to promote old age security and to help 
employees build up reserves against other 


ductior 
cash va 

Som 
hereaft 
period 


contingencies. To employees who con- 

tribute to the plan the company offers 

to match contributions. Under this plan 

the employee can see his reserves accumu- 

late and have something definite to show 

for his years of work. Of those employees Becz 

HAl REPORT eligible, 9614% contributed $10,917,340 to compa 

A \ Nl the plan last year. Of the total, employees we ha 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER am. ae render 
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“More than 86% of the domestic em- 
ployees are also participating in the group 
insurance program, which provides term 
life insurance for a total coverage of 
$132,689,700. Death, sickness and accident 
benefits of $3,148,000 were paid to domes- 
tic employees, annuitants and dependents.” 


EMPLOYEES OF THE CoMPANY ARE PROTECTED BY EQUITABLE 
Group LirE INSURANCE AND Group ANNUITY PLANS 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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VET COSTS 


E PRESENT here the annual tables of com- 
parative net costs. The basis of the figures is 
exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the 
actual history figures, means the issues of 1923. For 
the present scale figures it represents the scale in force 
today, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 
the case of some companies, where the premium rates 
have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
son would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
if they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available. 


Cash Values 


Because these cash values are not the same for all 
companies, but because they do tend to fall into classes, 
we have simplified the tables by leaving out the sur- 
rendered costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In 
order to compensate for this, we have grouped the com- 
panies in classifications of approximately similar cash 
values. In the case of the Ordinary Life policy these fall 
into three natural groups—the Full Level Premium 3% 
valuation, the 314% on the same basis, and the Modified 
Preliminary Term 314%. For United States companies 
these values usually run to within $1.00, and the spread 
in our tables is caused by the fact that there are Cana- 
dian companies listed, and the mortality tables used in 
Canada produce slightly higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs, the 
present scale costs being shown in parentheses. Like- 
Wise, the groupings by cash values available are those 


tor the actual histories. In many cases—where the 
values are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale 
ues of today are on higher reserve bases. Where this 
he case we have used a standard note. Numerous 
‘panies, of course, have reduced their interest as- 
iption from 314% to 3% (a few to 24%4% or 24%), 
or otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 
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In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This consol- 
idates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have been 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in but the one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.02 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life, $30.78 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $46.07 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. It is obvious from the statistics 
that net costs have continued to increase as the costs 
on present scales in 1942 were, for Ordinary Life, 20 
Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment : $20.95 yearly, 
$30.49 and $43.41, respectively. On Endowment policies 
the costs reflect the declining interest rate more sharply 
than do the Life policies as is to be expected because 
of differences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash values of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45; in 1942, $20.54 and in 1943, 
$20.55. Other comparisons may be obtained by consult- 
ing the tables hereafter and the showing in our July, 
1942 News. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NET COSTS—Continued 
Change in Style 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which of course fluctuate frequently 
and widely, and likewise on surrendered policies, since 
it is not the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered 
for its cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or 
at least to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The 
new set-up we believe accomplishes these purposes. It 
likewise accomplishes a comparison of the “actual re 
sults” basis and the companies’ present dividend scale. 
which in our opinion lends increased value to both of 
these figures. 


Generalities 


There are of course numerous technical considera- 
tions that should be taken into consideration when look- 
ing at any tables of life insurance costs. Probably the 
most important one is the fact that there is no known 
basis for a true comparison of costs from the point of 
view of the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs 
depend on the future, and no one can prophesy the 
future. While the history costs for issues of twenty 
years ago are exact, we know that the next twenty years 
will not be like the last twenty years. While the present 
scale figures are also exact in their true sense, we also 
know that the average dividend scale is in force for 
only two or three years, and that many times before 
twenty years have passed, these dividend scales will have 
been revised up or down or both. The second most im- 
portant point to our mind is the fact that policy cost 
in itself is not a main criterion of value. Considerable 
differences in cost can be made by company practices 
and options allowed to policyholders. Preferred Risk 
policies, not being offered to all, should probably have 
a lower cost. Endowments at 85, and to a lesser extent 
Paid-Up policies at 85, carry very slightly higher rates 
and higher costs, balancing the earlier maturity. Gen- 
erally these will benefit one group at the expense of an- 
other, and it is not possible to say until afterwards as to 
whether a particular policyholder was better off or not. 
High on this list of differences is the service of the life 
underwriter, which in individual cases can far transcend 
any difference in cost. The financial condition of the 
company is of paramount importance, and cannot be 
judged by any policy cost figures. Some companies 
could reasonably increase dividends and probably will 
do so; others have had difficulty in maintaining the ones 
they have paid, and are more likely to reduce. There is 
also a slight advantage to the high premium participat- 
ing company due to the hidden effects of compound 
interest which are not covered in such calculations as we 
show. There are also numerous other minor considera- 
tions, which we have explained in past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 





NE of the greatest jobs of 
farm rehabilitation in the his- 
tory of American agriculture 

is nearing completion, with the im- 
provement and return to individual 
owner-operation of approximately 
one billion dollars worth of farms 
which had to be taken over by the 
life insurance companies of the 
country, it is reported by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 


Covers 15 Million Acres 


“Some 100,000 farms, with a total 
of some 15,000,000 acres and a farm 
population of nearly half a million 
persons, have been involved,” the 
Institute states. “While this does 
not represent a great percentage of 
America’s six million tarms, nor do 
the sums involved in any one year 
represent a large part of total life 
insurance assets, the over-all job is 
large and is an important contribu- 
tion to the national economy. It has 
been especially important in recent 
years, as it has helped to build up 
the efficiency of the nation’s farms, 
ready for the big war job they must 
now undertake.” 


Properties Run Down 


These foreclosed farms had all 
been sound operating units when the 
mortgage financing originated, but 
had run down under depression con- 
ditions. Acquired in distress condi- 
tions by the insurance companies, 
only after every hope for keeping the 
original ownership intact had been 
exhausted, they are now back in 
trim. 


Near Completion of Job 


The life insurance companies are 
approaching the end of the rehabili- 
tation work and in many companies 
it is expected that nearly all the 
farms owned will have been resold 
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beginning of another crop year. This 
has been accomplished in an unex- 
pectedly short time. 


Community Benefits 


This rehabilitation work has been 
an important community benefit to 
the farm areas where these farms 
have been re-established. When life 
insurance companies went into these 
communities, conditions were most 
difficult and there was practically no 
local money available, either to im- 
prove or maintain farms. Taxes, 
previously in default, were paid. The 
farms were kept in operation. Funds 
were made available at once for the 
needed improvements. Millions of 
dollars in taxes and repair work 
went into the community. This over- 
all rehabilitation work represented 
some $100,000,000 in buildings 
alone. Jobs were created. Merchants 
found new business available, al- 
though local business was at a stand- 
still. 


Varied Programs 


The farm rehabilitation work has 
been varied in scope and individual 
in application, covering those things 
which would bring each unit up to 
satisfactory operating efficiency. Be- 
cause of the run-down condition, 
most properties which reached fore- 
closure usually required repair, 
sometimes rebuilding, of barns, out- 
buildings and farm homes. Water 
systems often had to be repaired or 
installed. Most buildings needed 
paint. Fencing often had to be put 
up. Legumes and grass seed were 
planted. Soil improvement programs 
were launched to recover soil fer- 
tility. Crop rotation plans were set 
up and planting schedules arranged 
for the guidance of the new opera- 
tors. The work varied from a few 
hundred dollars to several thousand 
dollars per farm. It was extensive, 
with several companies having eight 





to individual owner-operators by the - 


SUCCESSFUL FARM/K 





to ten thousand farms each to re- 
habilitate. 






Results Quickly Apparent 






Results were quickly apparent. 
Farms which had been operating at 
a loss became profitable operating 
units in a short time. The utility of 
both acreage and buildings increased 
and yield per acre was often greatly 
improved. In some cases, corn yield 
doubled, cotton yield trebled or even 
quadrupled. 

Immediately following the fore- 
closure, the farms were put under 
trained farm managers, directing 
from 25 to 75 units each, finding 
good tenants, guiding the initial 
planting and setting up each project 
as an efficient unit. 














































































Tenants Took Over 

















The resale of the properties {fol- 
lowed. In many cases, the original 
owners had been retained on the 
farms, so that the improved prop- 
erty could be returned to them. 
More often, tenants became the new 
buyers. Analysis of the experience 
of several companies indicates that 
on the average, 50% of the resales 
were to tenant farmers; 10% t 
former owners; 17% to other farm 
owners; 10% to investors; 3% to 
city dwellers returning to farms; 
and 10% to miscellaneous buyers 

This year, many of the life com- 
panies report a huge increase in ‘he 
sale of these properties. In sc me 
cases, farm sales in the first four 
months of this year have been just 
twice the total of the same period 
last year. 










































































































































































Farmers’ Position Improves 











Due to their increased earniig 
farmers purchasing farms are to: ay 
making much larger down puy- 
ments than in previous years. In 
spite of this tendencv, the insurace 
companies are still making it poss: le 
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REHABILITATION 


for tenants to buy where they pos- 
sibiy can, with small down payments. 
The insurance companies also re- 
port that the improvement in the 
farm belt is reflected in a sharp 
reduction in requests for new loans, 
1 a sharp increase in the paying off 
of old loans and in complete disap- 
pearance of delinquent interest on 
existing loans. Only five years ago, 
about 15% of all farm mortgage 
interest was being reported as de- 
linquent. Today there are practically 
no such cases. 


Capital for Improvements 


“A large part of the effectiveness 
of the farm program undertaken by 
the life companies has been due to 
the fact that the companies had 
available capital for their immediate 
improvement and to carry them on 
a sound basis until the farmer op- 
erators could take them over once 
again,” the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance said. “This has exerted a sta- 
bilizing influence on agriculture and 
community conditions in the farm 
belt as a whole. It has created thou- 
sands of profitable farm homesteads 
in the place of distress properties 
which were forced by the depression 
into foreclosure. 


Farms a National Asset 


“The depression made the insur- 

ance companies unwilling owners of 
millions of acres of farm lands. 
These farm properties were basi- 
cally, as they always have been and 
always will be, one of the nation’s 
great and valuable assets. It was 
an important contribution to the so- 
cial and economic structure of the 
country to preserve and rehabilitate 
this asset and return it, with the 
minimum of delay, to full efficiency 
and productivity.” 
_ The life companies were pioneers 
in farm financing and today have 
nearly one billion dollars outstanding 
in farm mortgages. 
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BARN REPLACEMENTS were 
made when the buildings 
were in too bad shape for 
efficient use. More than 
$100,000,000 was put into 
buildings alone by the 


<= BARN REBUILT under rehabilitation pro- 


gram of the life companies involving 100,000 

farms. Sound properties when the mortgages 

originated, they had run down badly dur- 
ing the depression. 





<= FARM HOME remodeled into attrac- 
tive, comfortable building. Homes were 
conditioned as well as the 
outbuildings, recognizing 
the fact that comfortable 
living conditions are essen- 

tial to any farm program. 


VIEW AFTER REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS of typical mid-western farm 
rehabilitated by a life insurance company, as part of the program which 
put a billion dollars’ worth of farms back into operation under indi- 
vidual or in time to meet mes nation’s wartime food needs, 





VICTORY GARDEN HINTS 


il OW does your garden 
grow?” is not merely a 


nursery rhyme question 
for Mary Quite Contrary, but an 
important query for every Victory 
gardener, since it is not spring- 
planting enthusiasm, but steady care 
throughout the growing season that 
will help provide vegetables, and 
contribute to ultimate victory on the 
food front. In fact, the care given 
a garden during the summer and 
fall is so important that a special 
leaflet dealing with this subject has 
been prepared by the Welfare Di- 
vision of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in cooperation 
with the National Victory Garden 
Institute. The Company will take 
special pains to put it in the hands 
of gardeners everywhere. 


Consistency Essential 


As enthusiasm wilts under the 
summer sun, many gardeners will 
console themselves with the belief 
that their real work is over and 
nothing now remains except the 
harvest. As the title implies, the 
Metropolitan’s leaflet, “Keeping the 
Garden Going” dispels any com- 
placency, and points out the tasks 
still ahead. However, it is not all 
work and no play. For example, the 
leaflet urges gardeners to spend 
short, regular periods on the job 
rather than long, hard stretches at 
infrequent intervals, since that is bet- 
ter both for the garden’s production 
and the gardener’s health. 

Once the garden is planted, four 
major hurdles stand between the 
gardener and success. He must de- 
feat the weeds which grow with a 
headstrong abandon’ never  ap- 
proached by vegetables. Weeds are 
a relentless and versatile enemy. 
They steal room, food, and moisture. 






Some harbor insects. And others, 
ragweed for example, produce pol- 
lens to plague susceptible persons 
with hay tever. How to wage a 
winning campaign against weeds, and 
the best technique to use, is ex- 
plained in “Keeping the Garden 
Going.” 

Cultivating and feeding the garden 
is another hurdle that must be taken 
in stride by the person determined 
to make his a victorious garden. 
While cultivation eliminates weeds, 
it also aerates the soil and permits 
water to penetrate to the roots. In 
a sense, cultivation is one form of 
feeding. The other type is the ap- 
plication of fertilizer. Although the 
garden may have been fertilized 
prior to the planting, it is important 
to continue to feed plants during 
their growing season. How to do 
this and what fertilizers to use, is 
discussed in the leaflet. 

Insects, like weeds, are an active 
and ever present enemy that must 
be defeated. Insects are divided 





Wanted immediately group in- 
surance man to develop pro- 
duction. Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of group accident 
and sickness insurance by large 
middle west casualty company. 
Home Office and field experi- 
ence desired. State qualifica- 
tions and salary. All replies 
treated confidentially. Box No. 
7X, Best's Insurance News, 75 


Fulton St., New York City. 











Nationa Eourry. Lire Ivsurance 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCk, ARKANSAS 


into two classes: chewing insects 
such as cutworms, beetles, cater- 
pillars and others which destroy 
vegetables by themselves eating the 
edible portion; and sucking insects 
such as aphids and_leafhoppers 
which suck the juices from leaves 
and stems and cause the plants to 
wilt. The Metropolitan’s leaflet 
shows how to isolate or destroy in- 
sects, and also suggests ways of pro- 
tecting humans against danger from 
the poisons present in most insecti- 
cides. 

Number Four in the quartet of 
hurdles is the matter of water. 
“Most gardeners,” says “Keeping 
the Garden Going,” “use the hose 
too often and not thoroughly 
enough. A thorough soaking once a 
week in dry weather is better than 
a medium sprinkling. Light sprin- 
kling is worse than no watering at 
all since the water does not penetrate 
the soil, but merely brings the roots 
to the surface.” There are other 
helpful hints on watering the gar- 
den, but the foregoing is a cardinal 
principle and should be followed 
implicitly by all gardeners. 


Preserving the Crop 


Succession planting, food spoilage, 
canning, and storing are among some 
of the other topics touched upon in 
the leaflet. Also the gardener is 
given suggestions to help his own 
health, such as warnings against 
poisons, the danger of tetanus in- 
fection, hazards in the use of garden 
tools, and the possibility of overwork 
through sheer enthusiasm. Consid- 
ering its small size, the leaflet is 
crowded with information all gar- 
deners will prize, and it is informa- 
tion that will keep the garden going 
and bring nearer victory in each 
individual garden program. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BULL 


N OUR Weekly Life Bulletin 

dated June 7, the provisions of 

the Wagner-Dingle bill, modify- 
ing the Social Security Act, were 
covered. For those who did not see 
this particular Bulletin, these pro- 
visions are presented herewith. 


Proposed Benefits 


In introducing his bill, Senator 
Wagner stresses the benefits: (1) 
Participants will include those al- 
ready covered plus farm workers, 
domestics, employees of non-profit 
institutions, hourly employees of 
T.\V.A. and state and city employees 
not already covered—estimated ad- 
ditional individuals covered 15,000,- 
000. (2) Unemployment Insurance: 
50% of the first $12 of average 
weekly wages, plus 25% of the wage 
between $12 and $56. Increases over 
the above amount would be allowed 
up to $30 maximum for dependents. 
(3) Temporary Disability: The 
same benefits as provided under Un- 
employment insurance with one week 
waiting period. (4) Permanent Dis- 
ability: Benefits would be the same 
as those effective at retirement age, 
with increases for a dependent wife. 
(5) Retirement: Age tor women is 
lowered to 60; men remains at 65. 
Maximum monthly income increased 
from $85 to $120; the minimum 
income increased from $10 to $20 
for a single worker and $30 mini- 
mum for a worker with a dependent 
wife over age 60. (6) Medical Care 
& Hospitalization: All ailments cov- 
ered except tuberculosis and mental 
diseases. For hospitalization not 
over 30 days per annum at not less 
than $3 nor more than $6 per diem. 
(7) Married women workers in ad- 
dition would be entitled to maternity 
leave—12 weeks—and would be cov- 
ered by temporary disability pay- 
ments. (8) Service Men: Would 
receive wage credit without deduc- 
tion from pay—cost borne by the 
Government. Above benefits avail- 
able to them after the war. (9) 
Death Benefits: Would be six times 


the primary benefit—monthly in- 
come, 
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Senator Wagner estimates that a 
tax of 12%—6% from employees’ 
wages and 6% from employer would 
be sufficient to offset the cost. These 
taxes would be effective on the first 
$3,000 of income only. Self-em- 
ployed persons would contribute 7% 
of the so-called ‘market value” of 
their services up to $3,000. State 
and city employees would have 
3%% deducted from their salaries 
and the state or city would contribute 
a similar amount. The annual cost, 
according to Mr. Wagner, would 
amount to around $5,000,000,000. 
He further believes that the Federal 
Government would have to con- 
tribute to the plan in 10 or 15 years 
hence. (See June Ist issue of the 
News, page 15, where the annual 
cost of an all-embracing plan is esti- 
mated as $15,000,000,000. ) 


Basic Philosophy 


‘It would be comparatively easy to 
reiterate the basic facts as to why 
such a plan would not work—some 
of these facts will be given later. 
But a more practical approach would 
be to start at the beginning. In 
Harold G. Moulton’s recent book 
“The New Philosophy of Public 
Debt” (reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue) he quotes the National Re- 
sources Planning Board: “When we 
organize for maximum production 
on the basis of full employment, 
without being stopped by the cost, 
we discover, as have other nations, 
that the increased production pays 
the real cost involved. Doing the 
job pays the bills. In other words, 
the central problem is not money, it 
is Manpower, resources, and organi- 
zation. At last we are beginning to 
see that finance was made for man, 
and not man for finance.” 


"Spending for Prosperity" 


It was noted when this Board 
released its proposal early this year 
that the greater portion of the re- 
port was taken up with the benefits. 
There was practically no mention 
of specific cost and the above quota- 


tion indicates the reason for the 
omission. This theory of “spending 
our way to prosperity” has many 
advocates in the present administra- 
tion. Readers will recall the earlier 
one as the “pump primers” of yes- 
terday. It should also be noted that 
President Roosevelt recommended 
the Board’s proposal in a speech this 
year and he further urged appropri- 
ate action to put them into effect. 
The “spending for prosperity” 
theory is further developed in that 
its proponents claim all government 
spending means income to someone. 
The basic fallacy is that it also means 
expenditures for others—those who 
pay the taxes—to furnish these 
funds. This deficit of spending also 
means that the amount being paid 
out by the Government always ex- 
ceeds the income. We don’t know 
how long such a process could con- 
tinue, but the day of reckoning is 
likely to come just the same as it 
comes for individuals and com- 
panies. When that day arrives all 
business disintegrates—Germany in 
1923 presents a fairly good picture. 


Something for Nothing? 


Insurance men have no quarrel 
with social security. To the con- 
trary, the men on the production 
line spend their working days—and 
many evenings—trying to provide 
the benefits listed in these various 
bills. Most of these men know from 
experience that it is a man size job 
to get individuals to purchase such 
benefits. Yet many of these same 
individuals that are so difficult to 
sell believe that a Government 
scheme is just “what the doctor 
ordered for them.” This enigma is 
most puzzling. Apparently it origi- 
nates in the erroneous impression 
that (1) the Government can do it 
most economically; and (2) it will 
cost them as individuals very little 
or nothing at all. 

In 1942 the Social Security Board 
paid out $110,000,000 in benefits. 
The expenses of the Board were 
26.8 million—it cost the Board 24¢ 

(Continued on the next page) 
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KNOW 
ABOUT 
THE 
REPUBLIC 
PLAN 


? 


It is an insurance plan on 
personal loans that gives 
economical and reliable 
protection to both lender 


and borrower. 


And—by a company that 
for many years has special- 
ized exclusively in insuring 
the lives of borrowers. For 
complete data write to— 


CREDIT LIFE 
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* 





309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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Social Security Bill—Continued 
for every dollar paid out in benefits. 
By the same token, regular com- 
panies can furnish all additional 
benefits needed to provide complete 
social security at substantially lower 
cost than any Governmental agency. 

The cost to the individual of such 
plans is two-fold. From a monetary 
angle the cost is met by working 
longer hours or lowering our stand- 
ard of living. All money comes from 
work and if you want more money 
you work longer (produce more) or 
go without some of the things you 
are accustomed to having. It is 
stated that the A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
favor such plans. Would these 
bodies also favor longer working 
hours or sub-standard living neces- 
sary to pay for the plans? We 
hardly believe so. 


Freedom and Initiative 


Most people are intelligent enough 
to know that very few things in this 
world are free. You pay a price 
for everything: it may be work, it 
may be money or any one of several 
things. In the case of social security 
on a national scale, such as Senator 
Wagner proposes, the second cost 
would be freedom. No one in this 
country probably knows it better 
than the Senator himself—he comes 
from a country where such plans 
were inaugurated. Bismarck, the 
Iron Chancellor, and father of mod- 
ern social security plans, once stated 
that such compulsory social security 
plans were designed to forge “a 
golden chain around the necks of 
the workers.” 

Your editors are not psychologists 
but the security provided by those 
plans and the sacrifice of freedom 
and initiative being the price paid 
for them might have had a bearing 
on the German mentality that started 
the first World War. The fact that 
Germany made such a complete fail- 
ure of democracy following the war 
certainly seems to indicate that the 
people didn’t appreciate freedom and 
had lost their initiative. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that they have 
paid quite heavily for their “se- 
curity” during the past 10 years. 

Let us consider how such social 
security schemes have worked out in 
the past. It is said that a certain 
portion of our population once had 
such security right here. They were 
guaranteed a living whether ill or 
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well; whether times were good or 
bad ; they were taken care of in their 
old age; they received free medical 
care, etc. and were assured decent 
burial. Even their families were 
taken care of. In short, this portion 
of our population had practically all 
the benefits Senator Wagner pro- 
poses. There was, however, one 
benefit they didn’t have and one 
which John Citizen would probably 
lose in due course of time under any 
all-embracing social security system 
—that benefit is freedom. 

The slaves of the old South in 
their day had what the Senator pro- 
poses for us today. Do we want 
security that much? Every degree 
of security provided by the Govern- 
ment means the individual has that 
much less freedom and initiative—it 
can’t be otherwise, irrespective of 
the vague statements to the con- 
trary by our so-called “Frontier 
Thinkers.” 

Another example is New Zealand. 
The people there have social security 
on a national scale. They also have 
a standard of living substantially be- 
low ours—that is the way they pay 
the price. Some may say New Zea- 
land is a small agricultural country 
but the fact should also be borne in 
mind that percentagewise that coun- 
try has approximately the same 
amount of natural resources as we 
have. It will probably continue to be 
a small agricultural country, how- 
ever, since development means risk 
taking and the risk taking philosophy 
does not flourish in an atmosphere 
of “security.” As one wit puts it, 
“you can’t reach second base with 
your foot on first.” 
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Camouflage 


In March of this year the Presi- 
dent recommended prompt action on 
the proposals of the National Ke- 
sources Planning: Board. On June 
3, Senator Wagner came out strong, 
both in the press and on the air, for 
the adoption of his bill—now. On 
June 5, the President found time to 
second Mr. Wagner’s exhortation 
for prompt adoption. One cannot 
help but wonder why haste is 
stressed to such an extent. Both 
the President and the Senator point 
out the value of the proposal in pre- 
venting inflation. 

Neither mentions that inflation is 
already here and that to prevent it 
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strong, decisive action was in order 
two years ago—but was not taken. 
As a second point: if the adoption 
of such a bill now would help curtail 
inflation, by the same token it would 
lower the standard of living for all 
the citizens in normal times. This 
primary reason given for “action 
now’ looks like camouflage. Many 
can remember how, during the last 
war, the Volstead Act was put 
through—in haste—and the years 
following when there was plenty of 
time to repent. 


British Enthusiasm Wanes 


\\ith the advent of the Beveridge 
Plan in Great Britain, that country’s 
quota of “Frontier Thinkers” took 
up the cry for “action now.” For 
some months it appeared that the 
plan might be put over. But common 
sense prevailed and at present there 
are reliable signs that no action will 
be taken until the war is over—if 
then. Even Mr. Beveridge indicated 
ina recent press conference that em- 
ployment is most important—he’s 
now going to survey that. As he 
pointed out, if. there are not suffi- 
cient people working under favor- 
able conditions, this plan would not 
be successful. He forgot to mention 
that if sufficient people are working 
under favorable conditions there 


} probably wouldn’t be any need for 


such a plan. 
Sans Government 


To those in the insurance business 
who clearly recognize the facts, the 
simplest answer to all these pro- 
posals might be condensed as fol- 
lows: We can offer you (the public) 
everything in the line of social se- 
curity not already provided for by 
the Government; we can offer it to 
you at a lower price; you will pay 
lor our products just the same as 
you would pay for anything offered 
by the Government but the price 
would be limited to dollars and cents. 
We do not require the surrender of 
any measure of freedom or initia- 
tive; and taking advantage of our 
tacilities means the continuance of 
our form of Government under 
which all people in this country have 
acquired the greatest independence, 
the largest measure of wealth, the 
shortest hours of labor and the 
greatest amount of happiness. 
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Right Track 
— Always 


The Lincoln National 
Life “Sales-Kit” system 
keeps sales efforts on the 
track. 


Each kit contains mar- 
ket analyses, prospecting 
talks, direct 
approaches. 


hints, sales 


mail, and 


These kits cover a wide va- 
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riety of subjects including 
Business insurance, Educa- 
tional insurance, Mortgage 
Redemption insurance, in- 
surance for women, Low 
Cost insurance, and many 
others. 


They help LNL men sell 


with maximum efficiency. 
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Why Risk This? 


The United States is a young 
country compared with China, In- 
dia, Russia, Germany, England, 
France, etc.; it has surpassed all 
countries in the world in living 
standards, comforts of life, shorten- 
ing the work week, individual in- 
come, transportation facilities, recre- 
ation, sound government, justice for 
all, freedom—in fact anything that 


may be compared except poverty, 
hunger, sickness, revolutions and in- 
equality. Every country in the 
world looks up to us for our achieve- 
ments. According to surveys by 
business groups the achievements to 
date are only the beginning—real 
progress will begin after the war. 
The foundation of the achievements 
to date has been freedom and initia- 
tive—and onlv on this foundation 
can we hope to continue progress 
after the cessation of hostilities. 








OW that the front cover of the NEWS 

(and hundreds of other magazines) is 
graced with a reproduction of Old Glory 
each July, we think it justly fitting and 
proper (and high time, too) that we dedi- 
cate this column to one of those ‘did-you- 
know-that" pieces of writing. You readers 
seem to like that type of column and, con- 
fidentially, we enjoy putting ‘em together. 


To begin with, you no doubt know the tra- 
ditional story that Betsy Ross made the Stars 
and Stripes from a pencil sketch supplied 
by Washington (Father George—not the city 
or state). However, historians doubt the 
accuracy of this classic legend as there is 
no documented proof of Betsy's work. Mod- 
ern researchers consider Francis Hopkinson 
as the designer and the original flag as one 
made in Bennington, Vermont. 


THE FIRST FLAG... 


Anyway, the first flag, authorized as the na- 
tional emblem by Congress in 1795, had 
thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. As new 
states were admitted to the Union, another 
star and stripe was added but it soon be- 
came apparent that this custom would make 
the flag an unwieldy affair. So, in 1818, 
another law was passed that limited the 
stripes to thirteen, symbolizing the original 
colonies. 


You probably also know the meaning of the 
colors in Old Glory—red for courage, white 
for liberty and blue for loyalty—but did you 
know that the name “Old Glory" was given 
to our national emblem by Captain William 
Driver, of the Brig “Charles Daggett,’ on 
August 10, 1831? Or—that the forty-eighth 
star was not added until 1912 and represents 
the admission of Arizona to the Union on 
February |4th of that year? 


. +. AND A FEW "FIRSTS" 


A few "firsts" for our flag are: first displayed 
in the Navy by John Paul Jones at Ports- 
mouth, July 2, 1777; by the Army at Fort 
Stanwix, near Rome, N. Y., on August 3, 
1777; and the American Ambulance Com- 
pany, recruited at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, are credited with being the first United 
States Unit to fly the Stars and Stripes in 
France during World War I. 


Old Glory is never displayed after sunset 
except on the Capitol Building in Washing- 
ton and over the grave of Francis Scott Key 
in Arlington Cemetery and something to 
proudly remember is that our flag is the only 
one in the world that is never dipped to a 
king, president or any other individual! May 
it ever be thus—a glorious symbol of free- 
dom from tyranny and petty tyrants! 
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Life Bulletin dated May 31, a 
complete resume concerning 
the legislative progress of these bills 
is presented herewith. The follow- 
ing table indicates every state in 
which legislation embodying the 
principles contained in the bills was 
introduced. 
In some states like Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia, 


A S INDICATED in the Weekly 


Passed Passed 
State Introduced One House Both Vetoed Enacted 
Calif. Yes 
Colo. Yes No action taken 
Del. Yes 
Ill. Yes Yes Pending 
Ind. Yes 
Maine Yes 
Md. Yes 
Mass. Yes 
Mich. Yes 
Minn. Yes Yes Caught in legislative jam 
Mo. Yes Yes Pending 
Neb. Yes 
N. H. Yes 
NF. Yes 
N. M. Yes 
i eB Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Tenn. Yes Yes Caught in legislative jam 
Vt. Yes No action taken* 
Wis. Yes 
Wyo. Yes Yes Caught in legislative jam 
Totals 20 18 13 1 12 


* New law not actually required to put bill into effect. 


GUERTIN BILLS' PROGRESS 


the legislatures were not in sessio1 
this year but will be next year. h 
other states the legislatures wil! not 
convene until 1945. In still others 
specific legislation is not essential in 
order to have the recommendation 
become effective. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the complete story of 
the legislature progress of the Guer- 
tin bills will not be in order for 
several years yet. 































































GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


WO bills have been passed by 
Congress having a bearing on 
United States Government and Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policy- 


holders. They are H. R. 2023 
(Rankin, Miss.) authorizing re- 
newal of 5 Year Level Premium 


Term insurance policies by agent or 
beneficiary of an insured who is 
outside the continental limits of the 
U. S.; provides for automatic re- 
newal of policies of those who are 
unable to make application, due to 
being on active service, where there 
has been an expiration of such a 
policy since December 7, 1941— 
Passed March 23, 1943. S. 903 
(Clark, Mo.) provides an additional 
120 day period in which to file ap- 











plication for National Service |ife 
Insurance without necessity of !ur- 
ther medical examination. This was 
passed April 12, 1943. 

Two bills having a bearing on 
National Service Life Insurance 
have been introduced. They are: 
Lesinski bill (H. R. 2321) would 
increase the present permitted max- 
imum of Government life insurance 
which may be carried by one person 
from $10,000 to $20,000. Walsh 
bill (S. 1024) would assume, in the 
absence of contrary instructions. 
that persons in the service will wish 
to have the maximum of $10,000 o! 
Government life insurance and in- 
struct disbursing officers to make 
premium deductions accordingl) 
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INCE many young men have 

left farms to become either a 

part of our armed services or to 
work in war plants, it is imperative 
that those remaining should become 
more efficient in the use of their 
time and equipment. So many men 
have left that any statement you 
might read in regard to their being 
a labor shortage on farms is no ex- 
aggeration but rather an understate- 
ment of actual conditions. This we 
know from our contacts with farm- 
ers to whom we have made loans 
and with about 1,000 tenants on 
our own farms. 


Farm Loans Encourage Farm 
Ownership 


By making farm loans, which have 
been a standard form of investment 
since the Company was organized in 
1865, we feel that we have encour- 
aged American farmers to become 
owners instead of tenants, and hence 
better and more efficient farmers. 

We are today lending money to 
deserving people who wish to buy 
farms. Their past record is reviewed 
and their progress and prosperity 
are evaluated. This is most im- 
portant, as successful farming re- 
quires more forethought than any 
other business. Plans must be made 
lar in advance. For example, it 
takes two years or better to produce 
a dairy cow, practically a year to 
put a hog weighing 250 pounds on 
the market, and about two years to 
produce a baby beef. After crops 
are planted, the farmer cannot 
change his mind as to what he is 
going to raise. He will reap just 
what he has sowed provided he gets 
an optimum amount of rain and 
sunshine and provided further that 
hail, insects, or plant diseases do 
not destroy his crop. It is often 
said that a farmer is the biggest 
gambler in the world. I hardly think 
that statement applies, though, to a 
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Management 


successful farmer, for he does not 
have all of his eggs in one basket. 


Cooperation—Soil Conservation and 
Vital Crop Production 


When the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration came into being 
in the early part of 1933, we co- 
operated with it in every way. As 
a matter of fact, we had been han- 
dling our farms in such a way that 
we did not have to make any changes 
at all to qualify under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration’s 
soil conservation program. We had 
been using good farm management. 
The Administration itself gives the 
insurance companies credit through 
their farm managers in the field for 
having their plan adopted by a ma- 
jority of the farmers. Since then 
numerous other agricultural acts 
have been passed, and if, after a 
thorough study, we have become 
convinced of their merits, we have 
instructed our farm managers to ex- 
plain them to our tenants with the 
idea of having the farmers use them 
in their operations. 

Encouraged by us and in con- 
formity with war needs as outlined 
by the government, the tenants on 
our farms have increased their live- 
stock, especially hogs, to the limit 
the farm will carry. We have also 
increased our acreage of oil pro- 
ducing crops, such as soybeans and 
flax, and we have planted cotton 
producing a longer staple. 


Rehabilitation and Restoration 
Program 


Our contribution to the war effort 
through increasing productivity of 
farms we own did not begin with 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. It 
began about sixteen or seventeen 


By CLINTON G. WORSHAM, 


Assistant Secretary, 
Connecticut General Life 
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years before that when, of necessity, 
we first began to acquire farms. 
Just as soon as we took title, the 
farm was studied from a point of 
view of production. Buildings were 
repaired and our rehabilitation pro- 
gram immediately became effective 
for each individual farm. Buildings 
can be put into shape in two or three 
weeks. The building up of the soil 
and bringing the farm up to its max!- 
mum production is a matter of years. 
Our records show that our farms 
have become increasingly productive 
on yields per acre and net returns 
through good farm management. 

Since we are an insurance com- 
pany and not a real estate organiza- 
tion, it was our job to put these 
farms back into private hands. We 
felt, however, that unless we first 
had them in a good state of cultiva- 
tion where they would produce 
somewhere near their maximum 
capacity, we should gain nothing by 
selling them for a part cash pay- 
ment and taking back a mortgage 
on the balance. As a matter of good 
business, if for no other reason, we 
wanted to turn over to the purchaser 
a going concern, and, if I might be 
permitted to boast a little, out of 
the approximately 1,000 farms that 
have been sold within the past few 
years, we have had to repossess 
none. 

In securing tenants for our farms 
we pick prospective purchasers. As 
a consequence of this policy, adopted 
years ago, many of our former 
tenants are now owners. A typical 
example, perhaps a little unusual, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Farm Management—Continued 
although there are numbers similar 
to it, is that of a tenant who came 
with us in 1935. He.owned his live- 
stock and machinery free from debt, 
but did not have a dollar otherwise. 
Last year he bought the farm that 
he was on for $30,000, paying down 
in cash $12,000, all of which had 
been made on the place. 

Along in the early thirties those 
who had invested in farm securities 
were forced into many foreclosures. 
Insurance companies in particular 


were severely and unjustly criticized 
in many areas. These criticisms have 
now been turned into praises, due to 
the fact that, through the capital 
and management furnished by the 
insurance company during its period 
of ownership, rundown farms have 
been rehabilitated, both as to soil 
and buildings, and made going con- 
cerns and sold back to farmers. In 
many instances, with return of 
favorable years, original owners 
have been able to buy back their 
farms. 


NOT-WANTED! 


This is not a want-ad. It is a “not-want ad”. It is neither 


the policy nor the practice of this company to endeavor to 
secure new field representatives from the field forces of other 


companies. Many of our field workers have come from other 


lines of business; some few have of their own volition come 


from other insurance companies. There are approximately 


two thousand men and women serving the Washington Na- 


tional in the field, representing the ordinary, accident and 


health, group, and industrial departments of this company. 
We are inordinately proud of this army of loyal, satisfied, 


field representatives whose efficiency and hard work have 


been in a large measure responsible for the steady, sound 


growth of this company. To them we pay this tribute. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 


176 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Fifty Years Ago 


Recently I received a letter from 
a farm manager about sixty years 
of age who is in the employ of the 
Connecticut General. He was 
brought up on a farm near Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. He wrote me 
as follows: 


“T was born and raised on my 
father’s homestead in Minnehaha 
County, South Dakota, and my 
folks were very poor. I have 
twisted hay for fuel and watched 
my mother many times grinding 
roasted barley and wheat on the 
little old coffee mill for coffee. 
We ate a lot of corn bread and 
corn mush in my younger days 
and all our family grew up hale 
and healthy, and no one ever com- 
plained when we sat in a shanty 
and had a candle for light and 
burning hay to keep us warm in 
the cold winter days. I sometimes 
think our present generation has 
had too much money to spend in 
past years and should now begin 
to save a little for a rainy day.” 


The Modern Farm Home 


That was not so many years ago, 
but the production per farm worker 
has increased tremendously with the 
coming of modern farm machinery, 
and is still increasing, and many 
farm homes are today modern in 
every detail. Now that the farmer 
is receiving an equitable price for 
his products, many more will be 
modernized as soon as equipment 
becomes available. The farmer is no 
longer shut off from the world, for 
even a most humble farm home pos- 
sesses some kind of radio, and an 
automobile is a necessity. 


The Farmer and Life Insurance 


The farm income is at about an 
all-time peak. The farmer not only 
has a substantial bank account, but 
he is on a par with other business 
people in purchasing war bonds. ile 
is reducing his mortgage at the rate 
of about 15% a year. He is now 
in a financial position to protect /iis 
investments and to take care of his 
family in case of his death. I am of 
the belief that he needs insurance the 
same as do other businessmen and 
that he needs the services of a good 
insurance man. 
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WOMEN as 
UNDERWRITERS 


by HELEN B. ROCKWELL, 
National Life of Vermont, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


[ IS my conviction that the year 

1943 should be an excellent year 

for recruiting women underwrit- 
ers. It is essential, however, that 
they should be carefully chosen and 
painstakingly trained if they are to 
pay for the agency investment in 
them, and if they are to become 
successful producers. 


Circumstance 


[I am not unmindful of the great 
competition on every side—the high 
salaries that are being paid in other 
lines and the ease with which jobs 
are obtainable—but I think this may 
prove to be a blessing rather than 
a handicap. It will draw off the 
younger women and those less fitted 
for the insurance profession, and 
will quite likely draw to this field 
women of more mature years and 
judgment ; those who are motivated 
by the spirit of service as well as by 
the ambition to earn a living. 

As more and more men are called 
to government service, their sisters, 
wives, and mothers will be freed 
from home duties; and with time 
on their hands and with less income 
to live on, they will be eager to get 
to work, not only to supplement their 
reduced incomes but to aid in the 
war effort. Many are beyond the 
maximum age for the industrial jobs 
and for the war aid groups such as 
the WAVES and the WAACs, yet 
they are young enough to have ambi- 
tion and the vitality necessary for 
vigorous activity. 


Importance of Job 


If these women can be made to 
realize the place life insurance is 
taking in financing the war, in check- 
ing inflationary trends, and in pre- 
paring for peace, a fair percentage 
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of them, particularly those with im- 
agination and foresight (and those 
are the ones vou want) will be eager 
to enter the life insurance service. 


Number One Recruits 


To my mind the number one 
prospects for your 1943 recruiting 
job are the women whose husbands, 
brothers, or fathers were life insur- 
ance underwriters themselves before 
they were called into some sort of 
government service. These women 
have a personal stake in this busi- 
ness and they are probably receiving 
the benefit of renewals. They know 


‘the importance of efficient work in 


maintaining the persistency of this 
business. They are familiar with 
the business, probably know some 
of the clients, and have an approach 
to all of them. By watching the 
business in a professional capacity 
and by taking advantage of the 
ready-made contacts, they will be 
serving themselves, the clients, and 
their country. 


Second Source 


A second source of new women 
recruits is the women whose hus- 
bands, although not underwriters, 
are away for the duration. They, 
too, have leisure and the necessity 
for adding to a reduced income al- 
though they have not the familiarity 
with the business nor the motive of 
keeping up their renewal interest, 
as have the former group. There 
will be plenty of these women and 
I don’t have to tell a group of gen- 
eral agents and managers how to 
find them! 

A third and smaller group will be 
the widows of service men. Such 
women will have a serious attitude 
toward their work, seeking to find 


in it a new direction for their lives. 
They may prove more permanent 
material than the other two groups. 

This brings me to a fourth group 
and a very important one—widows 
in general. As I think through the 
list of women underwriters in sev- 
eral of the large agencies in the 
country, I find that a large propor- 
tion of them fall into this class. 
The very fact that their husbands’ 
failure to provide them with ade- 
quate insurance has made it neces- 
sary for them to earn their own liv- 
ing, gives them a basic realization 
of the value of what they have to 
sell. 


Psychological Effect 


The psychological effect on their 
client is of equal value. They are 
forced to picture the possibility of 
their wives having to go to work 
as these women did. 

It should not be difficult to find 
these women. The ministers know 
those in their congregations and they 
probably know a good deal about 
their qualifications. Death notices, 
society, club, and real estate columns 
mention them, and your insurance 
files are full of them! 

As the war continues some busi- 
nesses will close. \Vomen employees 
in these organizations will be looking 
for new connections, and if they 
have been executives they will be 
interested in a business that will al- 
low them to continue in an executive 
capacity: a business they can call 
their own and which they know will 
be permanent. 

No doubt you are familiar with 
Beatrice Jones’ article in the March- 
April issue of the Manager’s Mag- 
azine. If you are not, I recommend 
that you read it. She makes 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women as Underwriters—Continued 
point which strikes me as_ being 
particularly well worth considering 





they fall due. 
































that there is little likelihood of a 
woman’s leaving you—after you 
have her trained and producing suc- 
cessfully—to open her own agency ; 
nor will she be apt to seek your 
job. real service. 
seem to be relatively 

Human Relations in the financial 

work.” 








my attitude toward my 








York, analyzing my 
wrote this comment: 
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From my own viewpoint as an 
agent, the greatest appeal the busi- 
ness has always had for me has been 
the human relations side: the op- 
portunity to serve, to help my clients 
plan their financial programs, and 











was probably right. 


























particularly of women. 
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WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LiFe INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 


















to watch them enjoy the benefits as 
To me money has 
always been a means and not an end 


when weighing the value of men __ in itself. 
versus women recruits. She says I had never thought much about 


work but 
last year a psychologist in New 
handwriting, 
“What you 
really want is prestige founded on 
To a great extent you 
disinterested 
your 
And in looking back over the 
past twenty years I realized that he 
I mention this 
because I think it a characteristic of 
a large number of life underwriters, 
I believe the 
will do 





well to stress this service side. 
Women to whom it appeals are apt 
to stay longer in the business. 


Other Factors 


In addition to the service angle, 
the phases of the business which | 
believe will have the greatest appeal 
to the largest number of women are 
as follows :— 

1. The chance for equal pay with 
men for equal work. 

The fact that income is in direct 
proportion to effort. 

3. The assurance of a permanent 
job. 

4. The fact that age can be an as- 
set rather than a handicap. 

The opportunity to 
one’s own time. 

6. The broad scope of the field. 


control 


I am inclined to believe that 
women are particularly well qual- 
ified to find and to recruit other 
women, and that the general agent 
or manager might profitably employ 
a woman for this specific purpose. 
However, it is important to secure 
the right woman for this work. As 
one woman supervisor stated it, 
“Like attracts like.” 


Men or Women Supervisors? 


This brings us to the subject of 
Training. Too many agencies are 
missing good prospects because they 
feel that they must have a woman 
supervisor to train women. You will 
find many experienced women un 
derwriters who do not think this is 
necessary, or always desirable. 

There are advantages in having a 
woman in the organization who can 
answer the novices’ questions an 
handle the more personal matte: 
that may come up, such as matters 
of dress and mannerisms, which 
man might hesitate to mention. 

The sex of the supervisor is not s 
important as the understanding. 
patience, and tact he or she ma 
possess. I cannot stress too muc 
my belief that this training shoul: 
be definite and intensive, but not t 
technical nor in too large doses. 

Women are not good bluffers | 
nature and they want to feel con! 
dent that they know what they a: 
talking about before they go int 
the field. 
more questions than men agent 
You must prepare to be patient. | 


J 





That is why they will as< 
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you will give them painstaking at- 
tention in the beginning you will be 
well-repaid in the long run: as- 
suming you have been careful in 
your selection when you contracted 
them. 


Extent of Training 


How long will they need training ? 
\\ell, that depends, of course, upon 
the individual. Actually, they should 
have an opportunity for continuous 
close supervision and counsel. 

Women need encouragement, par- 
ticularly when they are not produc- 
ing. So many agency managers are 
ready with attentions and rewards 
when an underwriter brings in a 
good case, but let the agent alone 
when he is not producing and needs 
encouragement most. 

Many companies have their own 
training material and if they do not, 
there is plenty available through the 
different insurance services. 


Getting "Feel" of Business 


[If I were beginning again, I 
should wish a thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals and in the ap- 
plication of life insurance to individ- 
ual needs. Following this I should 
want some experience in the field 
with a good supervisor. I believe the 
method followed by Antioch College 
in which the student has periods of 
study followed by field work and 
then by another period of study, is 
a good one for insurance training. 
It is only through experience that 
we really get the “feel” of this busi- 
ness, and remember its application 
to life’s problems. Incidentally, there 
is no spur to interest like a name 
on the dotted line. 

To assure the success of a woman 
underwriter, a general agent or man- 
ager should be a good administrator. 
He should teach his agents how to 
organize themselves. Women, as a 
class, have had less experience in 
self-organization than men and need 
to be guided in time control. They 
are subject to many home demands 
and need understanding help and 
continuous guidance in solving this 
all-important problem. They should 
be made to keep records and to es- 
tablish and maintain sound work 
habits. Women, because of their 
lack of experience in a_ business 
world, often find this difficult. 
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Gathers Haue Dreams, Too 


All men worthy the name hope some day to point with 
justified pride to the attainments of a successful son or 


daughter. 


It is a fine ambition, but it can never be realized by leav- 
ing it all to the vagaries of chance. 


Fathers generally have long since learned that it is 
sible to assure a child’s education by providing the funds 


through life insurance. 


Tell the fathers in your community of this ideal arrange- 


ment. 


The 


Iusurauce 


rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





In their training I believe that 
women should be taught to drill on 
and to rehearse their approaches 
and closes., By leaving nothing to 
chance, they will have far more as- 
surance and get into production 
more quickly. 

A good supervisor will always 
keep in mind that training is not to 
educate but to develop skill and to 
stimulate the agent to a high degree 
of enthusiasm and industry. 

In my opinion a general agent or 
manager who does not have a well- 
established agency would do well 


not to attempt to recruit women 
Women underwriters need the pres- 
tige of an established agency. I have 
seen too many women attain only 
mediocre results because of a lack 
of agency backing. 

To sum up, by looking among 
women who have a reason for work- 
ing, for qualities of leadership, intel- 
ligence, and ambition, and then by 
providing these recruits with effec- 
tive supervision and inspiration, you 
should be able to develop women 
underwriters who would be a credii 
to your organization. 











Children 


will be your best 
prospect leads in ‘43 


J ohn Hancock studies show that up 
to four children, each child added to 
a family increases the life insurance 
a man carries by almost mathemati- 
cal proportions. These fathers have 


the big job of preparing tomorrow’s 


citizens for the better world of tomor- 
row. Life insurance is a part of their 
job. Selling it to men with dependents 
is your job...a job that makes a 
real contribution to the Nation’s well- 


being, now and in the future. 


—Cratvar > 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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JUVENILE INSURANCE 


ODAY when fieldmen are faced 
with the problem of replacing 
prospects taken by Selective 
Service, many are turning to insur- 
auce on children as a very effective 
avenue into which they can profitably 
direct their efforts. Much has been 
heard of late of “cradle to the grave 
security” and it is just this type of 
security based on personal thrift 
and individual resourcefulness that 
you promote through the sale of in- 
surance on the lives of children. 


Advantages 


Parents are always preoccupied 
with the welfare and future success 
of their children. Mere mention of 
their children is enough to arouse 
their interest and win their attention. 
Children are fitted for life by the 
principles instilled into them by 


church, school and home. The traits 
of honesty, integrity, resourcefulness 
and responsibility are encouraged 
and fostered by these agencies and . 


in this way children are fitted for 
successful and happy lives. One 
trait indispensable for a successful 
and happy life is thrift and that is 
one that you are particularly 
equipped to promote. A life insur- 
ance policy on a child is an object 
lesson in thrift for him from the 
very moment that it is issued. It 
teaches him the advantages of regu- 
lar savings over a long period of 
time with a predetermined object 
in view. Children can be taught to 
participate in payment of premiums 
through savings made from allow- 
ances or from earnings from odd 
jobs they pick up. Thus thrift is 
engrained in the child’s character at 
an early age and is a dominating, 
stabilizing influence throughout his 
life. 

The advantages of life insurance 
purchased at an early age are num- 
erous and important. One of the 
most evident is the low cost. Life 
insurance for a child can be pur- 
chased at a fraction of the amount 
required later on. The annual pre- 
mium below age 8 for example on a 
Twenty Payment Life policy is 
$19.23 a $1,000 while at age 35 it is 
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$32.65, almost 70% more. An En- 
dowment at 65 policy purchased at 
age 10 has an annual premium of 
$13.76 a $1,000 while at age 35 it 
is $30.28, over 120% more. These 
figures alone should impress parents 
with the wisdom of securing a 
reasonable amount of life insurance 
on their children at an early age. 
The premium dollar then enjoys its 
maximum purchasing power. 


Insurability and Values 


Then comes the question of insur- 
ability. Children are very seldom 
uninsurable. They have not as yet 
been exposed to illnesses and acci- 
dents that may prevent them from 
getting much needed protection later 
on in life. Everyone sooner or later 
crosses that invisible line that marks 
the end of insurability. This factor 
is an important point for parents to 
consider in securing insurance on 
their children’s lives while there is 
still little or no question about in- 
surability. 

Another important factor is that, 
with limited payment plans, pre- 
miums are completed at an early age 
and constitute an important part of 
the insured’s estate which constantly 
increases in value and requires no 
further investment. Think of the 
satisfaction a young man in the late 
twenties enjoys in knowing he has 
fully paid-up insurance taken out 
by his parents when he was a child. 
Such insurance is of inestimable 
value in meeting his growing respon- 
sibilities, strengthening his credit, 
providing him with a_ bulwark 
against emergencies and assuring 
him of the funds he needs to take 
advantage of opportunities coming 
his way. The same advantages are 
equally pronounced for a young 
woman. <A policy that is fully 
paid-up at a time when she marries 
and assumes domestic responsibili- 
ties, will be of tremendous satisfac- 
tion. While her husband is combat- 
ing the serious financial problems 
that beset almost every young man 
in the early years of married life, 
he will not be burdened with pre- 
miums on his wife’s insurance. That 


protection will be intact, ready to 
serve its purpose when the need 
arises. He can, consequently, secure 
more insurance on himself and 
thereby provide greater protection 
for his family against the financial 
distress his death would occasion. 
Even if a girl does not marry, fully 
paid-up insurance will form the 
groundwork for her security and 
protection throughout her working 
years and possibly provide part of 
the funds needed for retirement. 
Even with policies issued on other 
than limited payment plans the ad- 
vantages of insurance purchased at 
an early age are evident. Such poli- 
cies have substantial, well-established 
values by the time the insured 
reaches the age when money is so 
essential for a young man to estab- 
lish himself in the business world. 
It provides the backlog of security 
for those emergencies that beset al- 
most everyone sooner or later and 
that might otherwise plunge him into 
debt for years to come. In continu- 
ing such insurance he finds it quite 
easy to meet the premiums which 
are so much lower than those he 
would be obliged to pay at his at- 
tained age for like protection. 


Base for More Insurance 


Perhaps the most significant ad- 
vantage of life insurance for chil- 
dren is‘that it provides the ground- 
work for a substantial insurance 
program adopted in later -years to 
meet greater responsibilities. When 
the child arrives at an age where 
his personal insurance program 
should be increased to conform with 
his income and needs, the founda- 
tion is laid and firmly settled by the 
insurance provided when he was still 
a child. The sacrifices he must make 
to maintain an adequate insurance 
program are, therefore, far less. 
Besides, he is more inclined to fol- 
low the precepts of thrift and re- 
sourcefulness implied in securing 
adequate life insurance with the con- 
crete example set for him by his 
parents in evidence. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Juvenile Insurance—Continued 














Needs and Policies 











Selling for particular needs is 
just as important for children as it 
is for adults. As a matter of fact, 
it’s the particular need presented 
that awakens the interest of parents 
and wins their enthusiastic response. 
Many of. our fieldmen have been 
particularly successful with the sale 
of educational insurance—that is, a 
policy, based on the Endowment at 
Age 18 plan, to provide tuition and 
living expenses while the insured is 
attending college. Parents today 
recognize the incalculable benefits of 
a college education. They realize 
that it not only equips young people 
for better paid positions, but for 
happier, fuller lives as well. They 
are eager to provide these advan- 
tages for their children, advantages 
that they themselves might have 
missed, and are ready to make any 
sacrifice to do so. Many of our men 
have found Form L-45, “An Educa- 
tional Program,” particularly helpful 
in canvassing for this type of insur- 
ance. It clearly illustrates the spe- 
































































































































cific benefits of the program pre- 
sented and the financial incentive to 
get the program started as early as 
possible. Supplemented by the 
Waiver of Premium Benefit on the 
life of the father, such a program 
takes the child’s education out of the 
realm of vague hope and makes it 
definitely assured. 

Another helpful piece of literature 
on insurance for children is the new 
canvassing chart, “A Special Infan- 
tile Policy” (Form L-78). This 
plan is based on a sufficient amount 
of insurance to provide a twentieth 
year cash value of $500 or an op- 
tion of a lesser amount of cash 
plus $1,000 paid-up life insurance 
at that time. It involves a premium 
of less than a dime a day and is 
intended particularly for those par- 
ents who cannot consider a more 
substantial amount of protection for 
their children. 

The 20-Year Endowment policy 
has, of course, always been a favorite 
for children because it matures when 
they are quite young and guarantees 
a considerable sum of money when 
the young man or woman is just 
gaining a foot-hold in his or her 
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STAMP OF APPROVAL 


. has been placed on Best's 





work or profession. The Company 
moreover, has made available pra 
tically every type of insurance polic\ 
for children over 5 years of age s 
that you will not be hindered in can 
vassing in the infantile age group 
You can offer plans and program 
suitable for practically any situation 


Prospecting 


Now consider some prospecting 
opportunities. Your present policy 
owners are undoubtedly the best field 
for such cultivation. They show, by 
their ownership of life insurance, 
their faith in it and in our Com- 
pany. They value their life insur 
ance as the most important part of 
their program of thrift and provision 
for the future. When the advan- 
tages of acquiring life insurance at 
an early age are brought home to 
these policyowners, they will re- 
spond with enthusiasm to specific 
suggestions of assuring these bene- 
fits for their children. 

Another fruitful source of pros- 
pects is to be found among uninsur- 
able parents. No one truly appreci- 
ates the value of life insurance quite 


THE 


yrbecause the purpose of its field-men is 
not to see how MUCH life insurance a 
prospect can be sold, but rather to help 
him determine the LEAST amount which, 
properly arranged, will do for him and 


his loved ones the things he wants done. 
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Heber J. Grant, President Salt Lake City 

















































































Illustrations of Net Costs, Cash 
Values, Premium Rates and Policy 
Conditions by thousands of suc- 
cessful life insurance agents and 
hundreds of companies because it 
represents their composite recom- 
mendations and, consequently, is 
the most complete publication of 
its kind. 

For your own benefit, write today 
for descriptive literature showing 
actual pages from the IIlustra- 
tions; listing the ‘“Twelve Impor- 
tant Points’’ and outlining the 
new 1943 sliding scale of prices 
on quantity orders. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 
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75 Fulton Street 
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ONE MAN BOOSTED 
HIS VOLUME 40% 


Says Reliance Representative S 
“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll a 40% 
more life insurance than you’ve been selling.’ That 
was the statement made to me before I contracted 
with Reliance Life. I considered this an overstate- 
ment but surprisingly it was not. I did sell in excess 
of 40% more life insurance my first year with 
Reliance Life than I had sold with another company. 
I had been second in the United States with that 
particular company.” 
Last year Mr. S_____received commissions of 
$20,598.93 from Reliance Life. This is one of 
many amazing, true statements by Reliance 
representatives. If you would like to know 
more about the Perfect Protection he talks 
about, see the Reliance Life Manager, or write 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—Verrecr~ 
S—TROTECTION 




















The Torch 
of Freedom 


Standing in the shadow of the Washington monu- 
ment, facing the shrine of Lincoln, the courage, 
honor and vision of those great Americans is 
strong in our hearts this birthday of our Nation. 
They willed to us the Torch of Freedom—a torch 
that must be carried high beyond the borders of 
any one nation or the selfish purpose of man. 


This birthday our Nation is at war—endless bomb- 
shattered, tank-battered weeks have been endured. 
Thousands of planes have brought hell to the 
heavens. Ships, above and below the surface, have 
set the seas aflame. Men must seek protection in 
jungle fox-holes and in desert or arctic dugouts 
that the world may be unshackled, all men set free. 
The peoples of our Nation are risking the infinite 
sweetness of life that the dictates of God may in 
the end prevail. 


We re-dedicate our resources, our lives, that the 


torch of freedom may be carried to the ends of 
the world. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"The Friendly Company" 


FRANKFORT = a INDIANA 





as much as those who cannot get it. 
Such parents have experienced the 


Sources of Prospects 


plane. Here is a little girl captivat- 
ing everyone through her unabashed 





disappointment and shock of being 
rejected themselves and will be eager 
to shield their children from like 
misfortune. Make a list of uninsur- 
able clients of yours and canvass 
them for insurance on the lives of 
their children. No one is more ap- 
proachable than a rejected applicant. 

Perhaps while you realize that it’s 
nothing but a very misplaced type 
of reticence to hesitate to canvass 
your friends, you still may feel ill- 
at-ease about it. Here is a means of 
getting around that misguided hesi- 
tancy. You can approach them on 
the subject of life insurance for their 
children without feeling that you are 
imposing on their friendship. They 
will only be too glad to talk to you 
about their children and the plans 
being made for their future. You 
will then be in a position to show 
them specifically and forcefully how 
life insurance should be fitted into 
those plans. Such interviews will, 
moreover, give you an opening 
wedge by which you can broach the 
subject of life insurance on their 
own lives. 
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You may be connected with Par- 
ent-Teacher groups, church organi- 
zations or scouting activities which 
will provide you with many contacts 
and leads for life insurance on chil- 
dren. Sometimes your acquaintance 
with children on your debit or in 
your own neighborhood may provide 
you with excellent means of ap- 
proach to their parents. The con- 
tacts you make with parents in 
Civilian Defense work should be 
particularly helpful at the moment. 
These parents have shown. their 
eagerness to protect those near and 
dear to them from alien hostilities 
and should be equally desirous of 
protecting their children and them- 
selves from the financial disasters 
caused by that most insidious foe of 
all—death. 

Newspapers, alumni publications, 
trade journals and other periodicals 
should be another abundant source 
of prospects for infantile insurance. 
Talented children are always fea- 
tured in these publications. Here is 
a little boy crashing into the news 
through his excellent model aero- 


performarice in a children’s play. 
Here are youngsters stepping into 
the fore in scouting activities. Here 
is a young lad showing great future 
promise of following in his father’s 
career. All these facts provide not 
only names of prospects but timely 
and interesting means of approach. 
Then too, newspapers always con- 
tain records of births and of new 
families arriving in town. You will 
never find a father more favorably 
inclined to consider life insurance 
for his child than he would be when 
he is still beaming with the first 
flush of paternal pride. 


Perspective 


Of course, an underwriter must 
always see that the insurance is sold 
first of all where it rightfully belongs 
—on the life of the breadwinner. 
Insurance on the life of the child 
would be of little benefit, if the 
father should die without adequate 
protection. There are many fami- 
lies, however, particularly at the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Juvenile Insurance—Continued 
present moment, who now are in a 


felt that they were doing all they 


position to consider life insurance 
for their children. Many parents O 


ACTUARIES MEET The greater portion of the con- 


ferees’ time was devoted to informa! 


N JUNE 3 and 4 last the discussions. Not only were tli 
American Institute of Actu- papers mentioned above discusse:| 
aries held their annual’ meet- but in addition pension trusts, grou) 


could to carry adequate life insur- jing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, insurance, office practice and pri 


ance protection on their own lives 


earnings and reduced spending op- 
portunities, they find that they are 
in a splendid position to consider in- 


Chicago, Illinois. The meeting was posed changes in the conventio, 
in the past but now, with increased well attended. 


statement were also explored 
length. Two subjects were dis 


Several papers were presented. cussed off the record, these being 
Among these were: “Some Factors .social security and agency compe 


surance for their children. Involved in Adapting Company Op- sation. 
Then too, fathers who may be eration to the Proposed Standard 
subject to the draft, would be more Nonforfeiture and Standard Valua- New Officers 


inclined to consider life insurance tion 


for their children, realizing that they “ ‘Census’ Methods of Constructing 
can keep up premiums through allot- Mortality Tables and Their Relation 
ments or other devices. You will to ‘Insurance’ Methods” by T.N.E. C. H. 
find solicitation for life insurance for Greville; “4 New Approach to the 
children an excellent supplement to Problem of Term-Insurance Con- 
your normal canvassing activities. version Costs” by Frank L. Griffin, 
It has been found by many the easi- Jr.; “Analysis of Net Premium 
est sold and the most persistent. Formulas for the Income Endow- 
There is a great deal of satisfaction ment Policy’ by Kermit Lang; “A 
in selling to children because you Record Designed Especially for the 
know in so doing you are fostering Study of Electrocardiograms” by 
thrift in their lives and bringing Annie M. Lyle; “Gain and Loss 
their future on a sound footing. Ask Exhibit: Analysis of Increase in Re- 


E. Cannon; 

A. J. McAndless, of Lincoln Na 
tional Life, was elected President ; 
Tookey, Occidental Liie 
(Cal.) and Robert Hunter, Equi 
table Life (lowa) were elected Vice 
Presidents ; W. D. McKinnon, Equi 
table Life (Iowa), Secretary; Ross 
E. Moyer, Northwestern National, 
Treasurer; E. L. Marshall, Lafay- 
ette Life, Librarian and J. S. Elston, 
Travelers, Editor. The new Board 
of Governors is made up of E. G. 
Fassel, Northwestern Mutual; J. G. 


any man in his forties what an in- serves During the Year” by C. O. Beatty, Canada Life; F. D. Kineke, 


surance policy taken out when he Shepherd and “Selection and Train- 
was a child would mean to him ing of Actuarial Students” by E. B. 
now.—IVestern and Southern Life, Whittaker. 


Prudential; A. N. Guertin, New 
Jersey Department and G. W. Fitz- 
hugh, Metropolitan Life. 

















SUCCESS 


ATLAS agents are successful. 
Backed by an agency-minded com- 
pany with a long record of fair 
and conscientious treatment, broad 
agency contracts, liberal commis- 
sions and a well-rounded list of 
policies—it is an ideal set-up for 
any ambitious life man. 










Excellent territory available in Ar- 
kansas, California, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Oregon and 
Texas. Write to— 
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Old Fashioned 


Writes an annuitant, “When I purchased this an- 
nuity I was a young man of considerable wealth and 
could have purchased many times that amount, and 
should have done so. But little did I think that in 
time I would lose all my investments through bank 
failures, market crashes, and bad investments, and the 
only investment I made that I did not lose was the 
annuity I bought from your good company. Now that 
I am past 74 years of age this annuity is a godsend to 
me. Thank you for your promptness in sending me my 
check a® these years.” 


This had to do with what might be called an old- 
fashioned idea of investment. Today a young man 
would be more likely to be creating an estate rather 
than inheriting it, and using the medium of life in- 
surance rather than annuities. He might start an “en- 
dowment income at 65,” and build that estate through 
the years. He could always have the backlog of bor- 
rowing capacity to see him through in times of stress. 





{ 
The annuity began paying the annuitant at too early 
an age. Deferred, it would have paid a larger amount. | 


THE PENN MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |. 
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HIGH PRESSURE SELLING 


UCH has been said about the 

“end of the days of high 

pressure” and to warn men 
away from using what is called, 
loosely, “high pressure methods.” 
And those warnings are valid. 

But the fact still remains that 
“pressure” still is and always will be 
indispensable to good selling. That 
is true because the job of a real 
salesman is to persuade people to 
buy those things which they would 
not voluntarily buy themselves, to 
arouse a demand for new things, to 
create desire for better things. Such 
do not come readily of themselves ; 
so the job of selling is the job of 
stimulating people beyond their ac- 
customed ways. 

That cannot be done without 
“pressure” because the natural, in- 
stinctive act is to hang back, to be 
satisfied with the old, to refrain from 
spending, to be satisfied with the 
accustomed things. Someone has to 
“put on the pressure” to overcome 
natural, human timidity and inertia! 

Yet, because of the ill repute of 
“high pressure methods,” the task 
-of using “pressure” has been made 
difficult. 

But with th MODERN WAY 
of using “pressure” that stigma is 
avoided, that resistance is not 
aroused, 

Those greatly desired ends can be 
achieved if you will hold fast to the 
one standard procedure for the use 
of “pressure” in selling which is the 
only way (and it is a fundamentally 
simple way) to use “pressure” with 
maximum effect and minimum re- 
sistance ! 


How Not to Use "Pressure" 


“You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink,” 
quoted a dejected real estate sales- 
man to a sales executive last week, 
in excuse for failure to sell a stub- 
born prospect. 

“Blue blazes and brimstone!” the 
executive yelled. “Where did you 
ever get the idea that your job 
is to make him DRINK? YOUR 
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by LEWIS C. BROWNSON 
in Opportunity Magazine, Chicago 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here are some original slants and com- 
ments on the subject of “High Pressure 
Selling." Ordinarily when we refer to “High 
Pressure Selling’ there is a tendency to 
conclude that this designation would cover 
that type of selling which forces a buyer to 
purchase something he does not need 
through "pressure," or through some means 
which may misrepresent the product. This 
article is not concerned with this type of 
salesmanship but rather explains how a 
salesman should intelligently employ ‘'pres- 
sure to point out an actual need and the 
means whereby provision can be made for 
it. We are grateful to “Opportunity Maga- 
zine," Chicago, Illinois, for permission to 
reproduce this discussion, which should prove 
of more than passing interest to life insur- 
ance fieldmen. 


JOB IS TO MAKE HIM 
THIRSTY!!!” 

And within that succinct state- 
ment there is wrapped AN EN- 
TIRE LIFETIME COURSE in 
selling, plus a special short course 
on the way to use “high pressure” 
successfully. 

The dejected real estate salesman 
considers himself an outstanding ex- 
ample of “high pressure salesmen” 
and had represented himself as able 
“to sell anything to anybody, any- 
where, at any time, on any terms 
and under any conditions.” 

His idea of “salesmanship” was 
and still is (to his misfortune) that 
of forcing, shoving, “pressuring” he 
calls it, until the prospect gives way 
and lets himself be literally over- 
whelmed by the insistence of the 
salesman. 


How to Make "Pressure" Work 
for You 


PRESSURE is one of the great- 
est working tools in the world—and 
we do not refer to the work of 
selling alone. 

What we do refer to are the mil- 
lions and millions of horsepower 
devoted to countless industrial tasks 
and which are developed by PRES- 


SURE—the pressure of expanding 
gases within the vats and cookers of 
many industries—the pressure of 
live steam within a boiler—the pres- 
sure of explosive gases at work 
blasting tunnels, mines and excava- 
tions and running engines. 

Every one of the uses of pressure 
in accomplishing useful work— 
whether turning a dynamo to light 
a city or pulling a combine to harvest 
wheat—is an example of pressure 
working from within! 

Effective pressure is always in- 
ternal pressure! It works from 
within, not from without! 

But the kind of “pressure” in sell- 
ing that has come into such disre- 
pute and which causes so much 
resistance the moment it appears, is 
EXTERNAL pressure. It tries to 
work from without! The common 
—and incorrect—use of high pres- 
sure selling is to exert it on the 
prospect from the outside—the sales- 
man exhorts, enthuses, _ bullies, 
urges, shames, intimidates, and 
otherwise tries to force the prospect 
into an action the prospect is re- 
luctant to undertake. The effort 
necessary is tremendous and the 
waste is excessive. 


How to Develop Internal Pressure 


INTERNAL pressure is that urge 
felt by the prospect, within his mind 
and spirit, to make a purchase. 

EXTERNAL pressure -is_ that 
urging exerted by the salesman, 
from without, to make the prospect 
make the purchase. 

As you know, the urges we feel 
inside of ourselves are infinitely 
stronger than all the urgings exerted 
on us by others. We instinctively 
resist when others press us; we re- 
sist feebly and reluctantly against 
the desires we feel within ourselves. 

The difference is perfectly typified 
by the executive’s remark to the 
salesman: “Your job is to make ‘em 
thirsty!” 

Thirst is a form of INTERNAL 
pressure, a desire from within that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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High Pressure Selling—Continued 
we do not resist. He who can make 
us thirsty causes us to drink auto- 
matically and eagerly. But he who 
tries to shove our faces into the 
drinking trough merely makes us 
angry. : 

In order to build up pressure in 
a boiler, you must apply heat, 
mustn’t you? That fact holds true 
in regard to the building up of “high 
pressure” within prospects so that 
they will buy. 

Hunger and thirst are elementary 
examples of “pressures” within 
people that cause action. Fear, greed, 
hatred, ambition, pride, affection— 
ANY human emotion creates IN- 
TERNAL pressure. The emotion is 
the “heat” that raises the pressure, 
and emotion is simply any excite- 
ment of any human feeling. No 
emotion, no heat; no heat, no pres- 
sure; no pressure, no action ; no ac- 
tion, no sale. 

Now you have probably often 
seen or heard long lists of the vari- 
ous “emotional appeals” that are 
supposed to be sure fire for making 
sales if the salesman pulls just the 
right one out of his hat at the right 
moment. You may have memorized 
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jingles, such as “Pride or protection, 
desire or affection.” If so, you know 
that a salesman has no time in the 
midst of a struggle for an order to 
ransack his memory for the par- 
ticular emotional appeal that will ex- 
actly fit the individual situation. 

But if you remember just ONE, 
you have remembered enough to take 
care of 90% of all the situations you 
will ever encounter in selling. That 
one is, “What is there in it for me?” 

Call it “greed,” “selfishness,” 
“self interest,’ or what you will— 
the fact that the one dominant emo- 
tion of all people is centered around 
those words, “What is there in it 
for me?” 


Everybody “warms up” when 
shown what they will get, how and 
where they will profit. 


Emotional Appeals Are Not 
Sentimental Appeals 


Many salesmen, especially those 
of the “he-man” type and those who 
like to consider themselves ‘‘old- 
timers” scorn all emotional appeals. 
They do so because they are mis- 
taking EMOTION for SENTI- 
MENTALITY and a “sob sister” 
type of sentimentality at that. They 
think of “emotion” in terms of tears, 
flowers, flag waving, gushiness. 

But “emotion” is simply ANY 
excitement of the feelings. Fear, 
greed and hate are among the most 
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powerful of all emotions and cer- 
tainly there is nothing delicate an 
gushing about them. 

If you want to see a perfect ex- 
ample of the difference between 
INTERNAL and EXTERNAL 
pressure, watch a young mother try- 
ing to make an obstreperous young- 
ster eat his dinner. 

From coaxing and pleading, 
Mother passes to scolding, threats, 
forcible feeding or spanking. Junior 
passes from playing with his food to 
sulking, squirming, spitting out the 
food and weeping. In. desperation, 
Mother either pokes a few bits of 
food down Junior’s throat and lets 
him off with that, or she gives up 
the battle, and lets Junior escape 
without his vitamins. That is EX- 
TERNAL PRESSURE! 

But what a different story it is 
when Mother is crafty and employs 
INTERNAL pressure. When Jun- 
ior refuses his spinach, he is re- 
minded that spinach enables Popeye 
to overcome the giant. Junior has 
a great desire to be able to lick all 
the other small boys in the neighbor- 
hood; so he wolfs the spinach. If 
that appeal wears thin, Mother has 
many other ways of building up 
INTERNAL pressure; she can 
point out how the little girls admire 
big, strong boys who eat their 
spinach; she can place a piece of 
candy out of reach and offer it as a 
reward for eating spinach; she can 
ration desserts according to spinach 
consumption; she can create many 
such rewards that will create an IN- 
TERNAL HIGH PRESSURE 
DESIRE within Junior’s breast. 


Opposite Approach 


Or she can take an opposite ap- 
proach and use punishments to de- 
velop that same high INTERNAL 
pressure. She can ignore Junior and 
remove all his food, leaving him to 
get so hungry he will eat spinach 
or anything else willingly. Hunger 
will build up INTERNAL pressur: 
all by itself and build it up to thai 
high point that gets things done. 

A young fellow was having noth 
ing but bad luck, as he went from 
one small town to another, tryin; 
to sell electrical signs. The fines 
words he could find to say about th 
beauty, the reliability, the econom 
of his signs brought him in but fe 
orders and then only small ones 
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Like the majority of mediocre sales- 
men he was entirely ignoring the 
fact that emotions are the well 
spring of all human actions. 

ut it happened one day, as he 
was leaving a drugstore after re- 
ceiving his fifth refusal of that day, 
that a sudden storm came up. He 
waited it out, shivering under the 
merchant’s awning until the early 
dusk of a rainy day came down. 
Across the street a movie house’s 
lights were turned on in a lavish 
display of electricity that lighted 
half the block. Next to the movie 
house was another drug store. As 
the salesman looked on, he noticed 
that at least five people crossed the 
street, walked past the movie and 
into the other drug store for every 
one that entered the store before 
which he was standing. 

An idea hit him. He swung back 
into the store, took the druggist by 
the arm and led him _ outside. 
“Look,” he said to the merchant, 
“look at those bright lights. Look 
how they draw people across the 
street so they go into that competi- 
tor’s store instead of coming into 
yours. Aren’t you tired of seeing 
the business you ought to have go 
over there; and all because that 


; movie’s lights are so bright people 
| just don’t see your sign at all? 


“Why let your customers be stolen 
like that? Why let your competitor 
get your business? Light up your 
store the way that movie house is 
lighted and they will come over 
here!” 

And he was whistling when he 
reached his hotel that night because 
an $800 order was in his pocket. He 
had aroused the EMOTION of 
envy that is in every businessman’s 
heart for his successful competitor. 
He had aroused the EMOTION of 
fear that more and more business 
would be lost. And so the druggist 
bought. 


There are two basic causes of in- 
ternal pressure: our liking for en- 
Joyable, pleasing, profitable things 
and our DISliking for unpleasant, 
Irritating, wasteful things. Or, as 
was noted in regard to making 
Junior eat his dinner, there are re- 
ward and punishment—our desire 
for the one and our fear of the other 
creating internal pressure driving us 
on just as surely and concretely as 
the pressure of steam drives the 
wheels of a locomotive. 
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Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 


Iowa's field force are now in the armed services 


Their contributions 


to the cause of Freedom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent 


of all Equit 


y to serv 


responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, t 


nomic well-being of the home front 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are s 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as a 


That is the American way of waging all-out war -.»- an 


voluntary, democratic Design for Victory which Hitler 


understand, nor stop. 





Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 


HOME OFFICE 


Without one or the other form 
of INTERNAL pressure, there is 
little to induce or persuade anyone 
to take any forward steps, to pur- 
chase anything new, to undertake 
improvements or changes, to adopt 
any new plans; in short there is no 
motive power moving prospects to 
purchase anything they would not 
purchase voluntarily and as a mat- 
ter of routine. 


Therefore, “high pressure’— 
when it is INTERNAL—is abso- 
lutely tmdispensable to salesmen, 
even though order takers get along 
without it: 


Feanded tne? 





DES MOINES 


Every person has, within him or 
her, certain desires, needs, beliefs, 
problems, ideas that—when intelli- 
gently stimulated by a salesman— 
will develop tremendous INTER- 
NAL PRESSURE. And internal 
pressure is something no one will- 
ingly resists! 

When the salesman makes use of 
internal pressure, he is enlisting the 
tremendous, powerful forces of hu- 
man nature to help make his sales. 
USING PRESSURE  INTER- 
NALLY IS THE MODERN 
WAY. And the higher that pressure 
mounts, the more surely will the 
prospect buy! 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Falsity of Representation in Applica- 
tion as Defense to Action upon 
Policy of Insurance on Life 
of Minor 


N MARCH 13, 1939, an ap- 

proved medical examiner made 
a physical examination of Charles 
Zivitz, a minor. The child’s father 
and mother were present. The child 
signed the application for the policy 
and the mother was named as bene- 
ficiary. The application represented 
on its face that (1) the insured had 
never been under observation or 


treatment in any hospital, asylum or 
sanitarium ; (2) that the insured had 
never consulted a physician or prac- 
titioner for or suffered from any 


ailment or disease of the heart, blood 
vessels or lungs; (3) that the in- 
sured had never consulted a physi- 
cian or practitioner for any ailment 
or disease not included in answers 
set out theretofore in the applica- 
tion; (4) that in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What physicians or practi- 
tioners, if any, not named above, 
have you consulted or been ex- 
amined or treated by within the past 
five years?” only one doctor was 
mentioned who had treated the child 
for a head cold. 

The testimony shows that the in- 
sured had been treated by Dr. Joe 
Hirsh in 1935 for what was known 
as streptococcic Hemolytic infection 
of the blood stream, or subacute 
bacterial endocarditis, and that such 
diagnosis was made known to the 
parents at that time, and that they 
were also told that the disease might 
recur. The insured died of acute 
bacterial endocarditis in 1939. The 
sole defense interposed by the insur- 
ance company was misrepresenta- 
tions made in the written application 
signed by the insured. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama, 
on October 22, 1942, held: Notwith- 
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standing several Rhode Island cases 
to the effect that an infant is not 
bound by his warranties in an appli- 
cation for life insurance, and that a 
beneficiary who has made no state- 
ment and did not procure the policy 
with the knowledge of the falsity of 
the matters warranted is not pre- 
cluded or estopped from recovering 
on the policy upon the minor’s death, 
in view of the fact that the bene- 
ficiary knew of the past illness of 
her son, the insurance company 
should not be precluded from de- 
fending on the ground of misrepre- 
sentations as to the facts contained 
in the application, solely because the 
application was signed by her minor 
son, the insured. This conclusion is 
in accord with the decision in Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company v. 
Hayes, 200 Ala. 246, 76 So. 12, 
where approval is given to the prin- 
ciple that where misrepresentations 
are attributable to a beneficiary or to 
a third person, the misrepresenta- 
tions defeat the rights of the bene- 
ficiary. 

The court also held that the fact 


the insurance company made an 
examination of its own does not ab- 
solve the declarant from speaking 
the truth nor lessen its rights to rely 
on his representations. Judgment of 
the trial court against the insurance 
company was reversed and _ re- 
manded. New York Life Insurance 
Company v. Zivitz, 10 So. (2d) 276, 
143 A.L.R. 321 
Participation in Aeronautics. 

ANNIE J. NEEL and others 

sued Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York to recover 
the double indemnity of life insur- 
ance policy issued by the defendant. 
The policy provided that double in- 
demnity shall not be payable if death 
resulted ‘‘from participation in aero- 
nautics.” 

The insured was a licensed solo 
aeroplane pilot and a fair swimmer. 
On June 12, 1940 he got into the 
rear seat of an airplane, which was 
in good condition. His safety belt 
was fastened and the insured took 
off in the plane, flying solo and never 
returned to the airport. On June 
28, 1940, his body was found float- 
ing in the Atlantic Odean, face 
down, with the arms extended for- 
ward in front of the head. The air- 
plane was salvaged and the belt for 
the seat where Stubbs had sat was 
open and in good condition. 

Plaintiffs claim that because the 
safety belt was unbuckled and un- 
broken and the plane had a door 
which had to be opened for the pilot 
to get out, and because no fracture 
of any of the insured’s members 
was found, the insured must have 
got out of the plane when it landed 
and died from drowning while try- 
ing to swim to shore. 

The United States Circuit Court 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


of Appeals, Second Circuit, on 
November 2, 1942, held: 

“To say that his death did not 
result ‘from participation in aero- 
nautics’ would exclude from the 
proviso of the policy the most 
ordinary risks involved and limit 
the effect of the clause in an un- 
expected and unreasonable way. 

“In the circumstances we have 
set forth it hardly seems useful 
to deal with questions about the 
burden of proof for it is clear that 
whatever assumptions we may in- 
dulge in, the death of the insured 
‘resulted * * * from participation 
in aeronautics.’ It would not have 
occurred when it did if he had not 
taken the flight in the aeroplane, 
and liability for death resulting 
from such a flight was exactly 
what was expected from the cov- 
erage of the policy. In other 
words, the flight, and not the 
drowning, was the predominant 
cause of death. 

“The trial judge was plainly 
right when he said: ‘The law will 
not split the chain of causation 
but will recognize that the landing 


of decedent’s plane in the ocean, 
an unsafe place for a land plane 
and its occupant, is the real cause 
of his death, and that participa- 
tion in aeronautics was the 
cause.’”’ Neel, et al. v. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, 131 F. 2d 159. 


Conflict of State Laws as to Right of 
Proceeds of Life Insurance Policy. 


HE Federal Life Insurance Com- 

pany, an Illinois corporation, filed 
its complaint against Ruth Tietsort, 
a citizen of the State of Michigan, 
and Alberta Weber DeJong, a citi- 
zen of the State of Illinois, to deter- 
mine conflicting claims under a 
policy issued by it, whereby the 
plaintiff agreed to pay to the bene- 
ficiary named therein, upon the 
death of Carroll S. DeJong by acci- 
dental means, the sum named in the 
policy. 

On March 1, 1924, Carroll S. 
DeJong married Ruth. While they 
were living together as husband and 
wife, the policy in question was 
issued. Later they were divorced 
and on November 2, 1940 Carroll 
married Alberta, who was his wife 


at the time he met his death o1 
November 30, 1940. Carroll S 
DeJong, the insured, designated th: 
beneficiary as “Mrs. C. S. DeJong 
(hereinafter called the beneficiary), 
relationship wife.” He made no ap- 
plication for change in the name of 
the beneficiary and no endorsement 
appeared on the policy, which was 
in force at the time of his death. 

The District Court awarded the 
sum deposited in the registry of 
the court to the beneficiary, Ruth, 
and Alberta Weber DeJong ap- 
pealed. 

The insured’s divorce from Ruth 
did not affect her rights as bene- 
ficiary under the laws of the State 
of Illinois. 


While the laws of other states 
provide that a divorced wife has no 
insurable interest in the life of her 
former husband, the court held that 
under the laws of Illinois, her rights 


ance ; they were not created by mar- 
riage, and the judgment of the trial 
court in favor of the former wife 
was affirmed. Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company v. Tietsort, et al., 131 
F. Rp. 2d 448. 
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HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS 


F. DAVIS, Secretary, Illinois 

eBankers Life, Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, became president of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence at the final session of the 42nd 
annual meeting held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
4th. H. P. Skoglund, president of 
North American Life and Casualty 
Company, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee which im- 
plies elevation to the presidency next 
year. New members of the execu- 
tive committee include: W. G. Al- 
paugh, retiring president; R. J. 


Wetterlund, general counsel of the 


Washington National Insurance 
Company and Jarvis Farley, actuary 
and assistant treasurer of Massachu- 
setts Indemnity Insurance Company. 
Other new officers are: George W. 
Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Ist vice president; F. V. Cliff, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty, 2nd Vice 
President and R. L. Spangler, 
Woodmen Accident, secretary. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE ISSUES 
NEW POLICY LINE 


BY COMPLETE reconstruction 
of its line of accident and sick- 
ness contracts, the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California 
has reduced its policies to twelve 
forms, in three series. Commercial 
policies are in Series A, intermediate 
in Series B, and a specially designed 
set in Series C. The entire line is 
designed to permit the issuance of 
“tailor-made” contracts, and, accord- 
ing to the company’s announcement, 
any reasonable combination of time 
indemnity, accidental death benefit, 
hospital or nurse benefit, surgical 
expense and other features may be 
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provided by the use of riders to add 
or eliminate benefits. 

All policies have been liberalized 
to include a two-year presumption 
clause for sickness, a 31-day grace 
period, and a no-proration clause for 
more hazardous occupation. Policies 
are non-cancellable by the company 
during the term for which premium 
is paid, renewable at the option of 
the company. All policies are avail- 
able to women, and diseases of or- 
gans not common to both sexes are 
covered, pregnancy excepted. Par- 
tial disability benefit is one-half total 
disability benefit. There is no reduc- 
tion in benefits for increasing age, 
and no premium increase on renewal 
because of age, sickness benefits be- 
ing renewable through age 65. 

The company will write life in- 
demnity for both accident and con- 
fining sickness, for disability from 
“any” occupation. 


HOSPITAL PLAN NOTES 


HE hospital service plans ap- 
proved by the American Hospital 
Association reported a growth in 
total enrollment of 553,000 persons 
during the first quarter of 1943. 


Four thousand new groups were 
added, bringing the total enrollment 
to over 11,000,000, not including 
650,000 participants whose contracts 
are suspended because of enlistment 
in the armed forces. The greatest 
increase in enrollment was accom- 
plished by the Hospital Service Plan 
of New Jersey, with a net gain of 
49,342. 

An increase in benefits evaluated 
at a half million dollars annually 
has been announced by Louis H. 
Pink, president of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. The 
extension of benefits involves no 
increase in subscription rates and 
was effective as of June 1, 1943. 
The previous maximum allowances 
of $25 on use of operating room, 


$25 on X-ray examinations and $20 
on laboratory examinations are re- 
moved, and such services are now 
rendered without limitation. Other 
liberalizations include additions to 
drugs and medications furnished, the 
supply of all, rather than only minor, 
plaster casts, the use of cytoscopic 
room, cardiographic and _physio- 
therapeutic equipment, and_ basal 
metabolism tests. 


CONFERENCE CONDEMNS 
MISREPRESENTATION 


N AN address before the annual 
meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, Di- 
rector of Insurance Paul F. Jones 
of Illinois urged that the accident 
and health business join hands 
against “the dishonest sale of sharply 
limited policies.” Director Jones 
struck vigorously at “the actuaries 
who conceived the modern gyp 
policy.” 

Because of considerable news- 
paper publicity given to the address, 
the conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, introduced by C. O. 
Pauley : 

“RESOLVED, that the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at its 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, June 4, 1943, reaffirms its 
code of business ethics by joining 
with Paul F. Jones, Director of 
Insurance of the State of Illinois, 
in condemning the issuance of ac- 
cident and health policies which 
are susceptible to trickery, decep- 
tion and borderline fraud in their 
sale to the public and all advertis- 
ing of accident and health policies 
by mail, radio or otherwise which 
may be misleading, exaggerated, 
or in any way deceptive, and be it 
further resolved that we pledge 
to Director Jones the cooperation 
of the Conference and its 113 
member companies in eliminating 
such policies and sales methods.” 
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NEGRO HEALTH 


N IMPROVEMENT . in 
Axe health, to the point 
where it would compare favor- 
ably with that of the white race, 
would at one stroke wipe out many 
disabilities from which the race suf- 
fers, improve its economic status, 
and stimulate its native abilities as 
would no other single improvement, 
according to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
third vice-president and statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, writing in a pamphlet 
“The Health of the Negro.” 
Despite some unfavorable items 
in the Negro’s health picture, Dr. 
Dublin points out that “a remarkable 
decline in the mortality of the Amer- 
ican Negro has taken place in the 
last three decades.” And he declares : 
“The outlook for the future health 
of the Negro is very hopeful, pro- 
vided environment improves and the 
race shares in the progress which 
communities are making in public 
health and personal hygiene.” 


Progress 


“In 1911 the standardized mor- 
tality rate of the American Negroes 
insured in the Metropolitan’s Indus- 
trial Department was 18.5 per 1,- 
000,” Dr. Dublin says. “In 1942 
the death rate of the insured Negroes 
had declined to 8.9, which represents 
a drop of 51.9 per cent in this pe- 
riod. There would have been about 


20,000 more deaths of colored pol- 
icyholders than actually occurred, in 
1942 if the 1911 death rate had pre- 
vailed. This marked decline is due, 
for the most part, to improvements 
in the death rates from tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, malaria, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, diarrhea and _ enteritis, 
and pellagra. While it is true that 
the mortality among Negroes is still 
high, reflecting marked deficiencies 
in the health provisions for them, 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the public health movement is mak- 
ing a favorable impress «pon the 
colored population.” 


Still Far to Go 


The Negro, however, has far to 
go apparently before he becomes the 
health equal of his white contempo- 
raries. For instance, Dr. Dublin 
says that in 1941, among the insured 
Negroes the mortality from chronic 
heart disease—the leading cause of 
death among the colored people— 
was 177.2 per 100,000, or almost one 
and one-half times that for white 
persons. Tuberculosis mortality was 
three times as high among Negroes 
as among the white people; rates 
from cerebral hemorrhage and 
chronic nephritis were double those 
for whites; while cancer, which 
ranks fifth among the Negroes was 
slightly lower among the whites. 
These five diseases together with 


fatal accidents, account for 64 
per cent of the Negro mortality. 
Certain other causes, such as ty- 
phoid fever, malaria, pellagra and 
homicides, run from 2¥% to 12 times 
higher than for white persons. 


Pneumonia 


The decline in pneumonia mortal- 
ity among the insured Negroes has 
been striking, with the disease drop- 
ping from third to seventh place as 
a cause of death in five years. The 
improvement in conditions arising 
from pregnancy and childbirth is not 
quite as great for colored as for 
white women. “Among the insured 
white women,” Dr. Dublin says, 
“the death rate from these causes 
showed a decline of 77 per cent be- 
tween 1911 and 1941. Among the 
insured colored women the rate de- 
clined 63 per cent.” 

“Syphilis is declared to be a sig- 
nificant factor in the high Negro 
death rate. In fact, syphilis and its 
sequelae contribute heavily to the 
great excess of the Negro death rate 
today over that for the whites,” Dr. 
Dublin says. “Among the white 
people the general trend for syphilis 
mortality has been downward during 
the last two decades. Among colored 
males the rate rose sharply from 
1919 to a maximum in 1936. Since 
then, some improvement has taken 
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WHAT IS AN AGENT? 


N AGENT is a human being 

(notwithstanding persistent ru- 
mors to the contrary). He is lured 
by the reiterated statement that he 
is “his own boss” and learns that 
this entitles him to six extra hours 
of work after the usual eight and 
the additional privilege of convincing 
his wife that it is work which con- 
sumes his evenings! 

He is hired for his sales ability 
and then berated because he is not a 
detail man. Since he devotes only 
fourteen, or more, hours daily to 
earning his living, he is expected 
to complete various and 
“Courses” during his leisure time. 
He is deluged with “Drives,” “Cam- 
paigns” and “Contests,” all of which 
have two features in common .. . 
hard work and an award of an 
autographed photograph, or its 
equivalent. 

He supports a million-dollar office 
organization and uses his knee for 
a desk, carrying his files in his 
pocket. Collectively he has amassed 
5/7 of the nation’s wealth... 
singly he wonders where next 
menth’s rent is coming from. He is 
nagged by his Company, shunned by 
his fellowmen and tolerated by his 
family. An office boy starts at the 
bottom and works up . . . an agent 
starts at the bottom and works! If 
he answers all his mail, he is con- 
sidered a letter-writing nuisance; if 
he doesn’t, he is charged with not 
cooperating. He is urged to get out 
o! the “$1,000-app-class” and then 
vhen he sends in a $5,000 case, it is 
subjected to suspicious scrutiny and 
likely declined because cash accom- 

nied the application. He is on the 
losing end of one of the most highly 
organized “buck-passing” set-ups 

nown. 
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He spends all day boosting his 
Company and his product to his 
prospects and all night damning 
them to his wife. Mentally he re- 
signs at least once a week .. . ac- 
tually he goes to work every morn- 
ing. He handles a commodity as 
elusive as Yehudi . . . is told how 
to sell it by folks whose experience 
along that line is confined to a two- 
year course in some college . . . and 
sells it to people who don’t want it 

. a truly remarkable person is 
the life insurance agent !—Mary 
Webb, Editor, Reserve Loan Life, 
Dallas, Texas. 


x * @ 
TESTED SENTENCES THAT SELL 


b fey insurance rate goes up tomorrow; 
buy today and save $ 
year. 

If you knew you could never get insurance 
after today, you'd take it now, wouldn't you? 
Do today what tomorrow may not let you do. 

You can borrow money to pay a premium; 
you can't borrow health to pass the insur- 
ance examination. 

More good things are lost by indecision 
than by wrong decision. 

Buying life insurance does not add to your 
financial problems—it solves them. 

In buying life insurance you are not spend- 
ing more money—you are saving more 
money. 

A fortune is not necessarily an income, 
but an income is a fortune. 

Tomorrow always comes. Send life insur- 
ance ahead to meet it. 

Franklin Life 
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IS IT FAIR, MR. PROSPECT? 


FTEN a man can be moved to 
act by an appeal to his sense 
of fair play. For example: 

“Mr. Prospect, suppose that your 
employer called you to his office this 
afternoon and said, ‘I have a con- 
tract that I want you to sign. It says 
that I will pay you an income of 


TSELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


$1,000 a month for just as long as 
I live. However, at my death, you 
will continue to work for this con- 
cern for the balance of your life 
without compensation.’ ” 

When the prospect is asked 
whether he would sign such a con- 
tract, he will answer, “I should say 
not!” When asked, “Why not?” he 
says in effect, “There’s no telling 
how long the boss might live. And 
when he died I’d have to work for 
the rest of my life for nothing.” 

“Not a fair proposition at all, is 
it, Mr. Prospect?” 

“No, sir!” Mr. Prospect concurs 
emphatically. 

“Then, Mr. Prospect, if it 
wouldn’t be fair for you to work 
under such a contract, is it fair for 
you to ask your wife to do it? Is 
it fair to ask her to accept the re- 
sponsibility of rearing your children 
to the age of self-sufficiency without 
financial security from you; to ask 
her to work the rest of her life for 
nothing if you should be taken from 
her?” 

There is only one answer to that 
question for the man who needs life 
insurance.—R. B. KNAPP, Des Moines 
Agency, Mutual Benefit, ND. 
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WHICH DO YOU USE? 


O YOU say the contract or your 

contract—the cash value or your 
cash value—the life insurance sav- 
ings plan or your savings plan. 

A man feels no pride of ownership 
about “the” plan, and may be per- 
fectly content to let you carry it 
back to the office with you. But if 
you speak of it as “your plan for 
Mary.and Pete” the prospect may 
feel he has something there. 

Minnesota Mutual 
(Continued on the next page) 





Selling Tips—Continued 


YOU PAY FOR IT ANYWAY— 
GET IT NOW 


ELL him this. “When did you 

first begin to consider life insur- 
ance?” “Oh, a long time ago—sev- 
eral years ago.” “Why?” “Well, 
do you know that if you had died, 
the company would not have paid 
your estate or your family a cent?” 
“Certainly, I understand that—I’m 
not insured.” “Yes, but when you do 
not take it, you must pay for all the 
years in which you have had no in- 
surance, just the same ?” 

“How is that?” “Well, when you 
do insure we just add the amount 
you would have paid to your pre- 
mium with interest and string it out 
over your expectancy, so the man 
that puts off thinking that he is sav- 
ing something is fooling himself. 
Every man ought to buy insurance 
now, but if he waits five or ten years 
those premiums all have to be paid, 
and it shows up in the difference in 
rate. Now, since you pay for it 
anyway hadn’t you better have the 
protection ?” 

Minnesota Mutual 


TELL HIM YOU HAVE 
COME TO: 


FFER coverage for debts con- 
tracted. 

Explain life insurance as a Christ- 
mas gift; i.e. proceeds payable at 
Christmas time. 

Discuss mortgage insurance. 

Discuss business insurance if he 
is in a partnership, corporation, or 
sole proprietorship. Is a “Buy and 
Sell Agreement” desirable? If he 
has business insurance, ask to ex- 
amine policies to see if they are free 
from income tax. (If assigned, they 
may be taxable.) 

Suggest clean-up policy on life of 
wife. 

Suggest policies on the lives of 
his children. Stress low rate and the 
fact that they are eligible now. 

Find out if company he works 
for has a pension plan or salary sav- 
ings plan. 

Find out who among his friends 
is now engaged in one of the war 
industries. 

Find out what recent promotions 
have been made in the company he 





Find out if he has-filled out Form 
42 B for his draft board. If so, h 
is “indispensable and irreplaceable 
and some one should be owning ke, 
man insurance on his life. 

Find out about his_ brothers 
sisters, father, mother, brothers-in 
law, sisters-in-law,—what are thei 
ages and occupations ? 

Find out if he has provided a 
readjustment monthly income to tak 
care of increased cost of living. 

From Los Angeles Agenc) 
National Life “Messenger’ 


FIRST SENTENCE IMPORTANT 


HE most important part of the 
interview is the first sentence, and 
these four psychological principles 
should be followed: (1) Know what 
you are going to say and exactly the 
tone in which to say it. (2) Say 
something that will call for an orig- 
inal and positive response. (3) Say 
something that implies knowledge of 
the prospect’s particular problems. 
(4) And never, say anything apol- 

ogetic ! 
Federal Life Ins. Co. 
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Short Short Story | 


works for. 





eA merica’s 
Distinctive 


Riders of the desert one night were ordered 
by a Genie to halt and gather each a handful 
of gravel, holding it until dawn. 


“Then you will be both glad and sorry.” 


At dawn each held not gravel, but sparkling 
precious stones. They were glad they heeded 
the Genie, sorry they had not scooped up 
more gravel. 


Your prospect will feel glad and sorry when 
you write his policy . . . glad he invested 
what he did . . . sorry he didn't invest more 
. .. NOW is the time to make him feel that 
way. 
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PRESTIGE FOR YOU 


OR anyone who aspires to a 

career in our business, the ele- 

ment of prestige must not be 
neglected. This factor in personal 
success is one that has been subject 
to SO Many vaporous interpretations 
that many men are at a loss to define 
it. They hear of this, that or the 
other being conducive to personal 
prestige but have no clear conception 
of its precise meaning. What then 
is prestige? Webster defines it as 
a “commanding position in men’s 
minds” and that definition seems to 
fit our purposes to a T. 

Without personal prestige, life 
underwriting would be a continually 
uphill process with disheartening re- 
sults. The old French proverb, 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” 
however, epitomizes the progressive 
ease with which you succeed in our 
business the longer you are in it. 
Your contacts expand, your clientele 
grows and your reputation is broad- 
cast throughout your sphere of in- 
fluence. Naturally then, you want to 
do everything you can to achieve 
that “commanding position in men’s 
minds” that will pave the way for 
you. 

Prestige, if it is to be permanent 
and helpful to you, must be built on 
a sound foundation. It is a far cry 
from ballyhoo and _ braggadocio. 
You can’t bluff your way through 
to prestige. To win prestige, you 
must be worthy of it. To deserve 
renown as an underwriter means to 
build your reputation upon the solid, 
enduring foundation of knowledge, 
skill and service. There are no short- 
cuts in this process. It means con- 
tinual study, hard work and diligent 
service carried out perseveringly and 
courageously every day. 


Sound Foundation 


There is an impression that any 
means of getting your name before 
ithe public enhances your prestige 
nd this is quite true. You may win 
recognition through athletic prowess, 
« hobby at which you are adept or 
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through your activities in civic, 
charitable or cultural organizations. 
The contacts you make and the pub- 
licity you receive prove valuable in 
bringing you prospect leads and 
making you known to the people you 
are likely to call upon. Nevertheless, 
you really want to be known as a 
capable, energetic, sincere and con- 
scientious life underwriter and that 
reputation can only be won by 
wholehearted, ambitious pursuit of 
your work. 


Reputation 


One surgeon has a reputation for 
magnificent operating skill; another 
has attained prominence as an expert 
at contract bridge. Which one would 
you get to remove your appendix? 
One lawyer is known for his knowl- 
edge of law and his ability to sway 


“a jury; another won a local golf 


tournament. Which one would you 
engage to defend you in a law-suit? 
One architect is known for his 
unique, practical resigns ; another as 
an authority on Elizabethan poetry. 
Which would you get to draw up 
the plans on your new home? 

The reputation a man enjoys in 
his particular field determines his 
success in his profession. So with 
you the reputation vou enjoy as an 
underwriter will determine your suc- 
cess. Have a hobby, take part in 
civic, charitable and cultural activi- 
ties and make contacts in these fields, 
yes, but build your reputation first 
and foremost as an underwriter. 

Now let’s review some of the im- 
portant factors that enter into this 
vital subject of prestige building. 
The first of these is knowledge— 
knowledge of life insurance and its 
functions. You’ve got to know your 
business. You can’t have confidence 
in yourself, you can’t inspire it in 
others, you can’t speak with convic- 
tion, you can’t sway others, unless 
you know what you're talking about. 
Learning your business is not a 
phase of your training that can be 
completed in a few weeks. It should 


be a continuous process as long as 
you follow your profession. Con- 
ditions are continually changing and 
you have to adapt your methods con- 
stantly to keep them in harmony 
with the times ; otherwise, you'll find 
yourself outdistanced by more alert 
competitors. There are numerous 
ways of gaining and improving your 
knowledge of life insurance. You 
can study the Ordinary Salesman- 
ship Course, your Rate Book, your 
policies and your sales literature. 
You can read and reread sound life 
insurance texts and sales books. You 
can subscribe to and read carefully 
several good life insurance period- 
icals. You can listen attentively to 
subjects treated in district meetings 
and take part in the discussions. 
You can belong to the Life Under- 
writers’ Association and take an ac- 
tive part in its meetings and affairs. 
In a word, your opportunities to im- 
prove your knowledge of your busi- 
ness are practically boundless. 


Application 


But knowledge alone is not 
enough; you must be able to apply 
your knowledge to your everyday 
work. Without this practical appli- 
cation, knowledge is inert and futile. 

A physician who was well-in- 
formed on modern medical develop- 
ments but who persisted in using 
methods that were discarded twenty- 
five years ago, would find his knowl- 
edge of no avail. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone can study 
life insurance and learn its unique 
functions, without becoming so en- 
thusiastic about it that he hastens to 
apply his knowledge in his everyday 
work. There are some few, however, 
who pursue knowledge for its own 
sake but that defeats its purpose. 
Mullens says: “A vision without a 
task makes a visionary ; a task with- 
out vision makes a drudge.” Knowl- 
edge for you should implement ac- 
tion. The opportunities to do good 
for your fellow-men and at the same 
time achieve success yourself are so 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prestige for You—Continued 
pronounced in your profession that 
you should feel irresistibly impelled 
to keep your knowledge and your 
working methods pulling together as 
one well-matched team. 


Courage 


The enthusiasm generated by your 
knowledge of life insurance and 
your eagerness to make its benefits 
real and effective for those you 
serve, must be bolstered by certain 
attributes which you will strive to 
develop. One of these is courage— 
intrepid moral stamina. This is an 
important factor in building your 
prestige. It takes courage—yes, guts, 
if you will—to face a prospect whom 
you know will bristle up at the mere 
mention of life insurance no matter 
how you phrase it. 

You have to steel yourself against 
coldness, indifference and often 
scorn, knowing that, through your 
knowledge of life insurance and your 
ability to present it, you can dissolve 
these barriers and win your pros- 





pect’s approbation and esteem. You 
have probably noticed that the clients 
whom you found hardest to con- 
vince, are your staunchest supporters 
once you have won them over. 
You’ve often heard of those who 
came to scoff and stayed to admire. 
It takes courage to face a prospect, 
win his guarded interest, shatter the 
shell of misguided complacency that 
insulates him from awareness of his 
problems and win his assent to the 
course you propose. Yet the clients 
you win through your knowledge, 
skill and determination will admire 
your ability and speak of you with 
respect. That’s a big boost to your 
prestige. 


Persistence and Courage 


Another factor in prestige build- 
ing is persistence, and this attribute 
stems from courage. It seems 
strange to advocate persistence for 
life insurance men who have become 
almost symbolic of persistence. We 
speak of this attribute here in a 
larger sense as that which carries 


you on in your career in spite of the 
obstacles and discouragements that 
confront you. Perseverance is an- 
other word for it—the rugged ce- 
termination to forge ahead and io 
succeed no matter what the odds. 
Even in its narrower sense—your 
determination not to let the prospec 
put you off—persistence brings pres- 
tige. You can’t expect to win a pros 
pect’s respect if you let him shunt 
you aside and silence you with a 
half-hearted objection. A prospect 
may often regard you as a nuisance 
but, when you have won him over, 
he regards you as a true friend and 
you may be sure that later on his 
widow will never complain of your 
persistence. 


- 


Service 


Perhaps the most important ele- 
ment 1n winning prestige is service. 
The work of a real underwriter ut- 
terly transcends mere peddling of 
policies. As an underwriter you 
study a man’s problems, devise solu- 
tions, win his assent and keep the 
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saved and invested 
in national security 
means better and 
more equipment for 
the struggle and a 
safer and happier 
future for the indi- 
vidual after the 
victory is won. Both 
of these ends will 
be accomplished by 


thrift now practiced. 
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Your Advice...’ 


How often men (and women), contem- 
plating some important business move, 
seek the advice and judgment of a man 


throughout the Middle West—read the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce daily. 
They look to it for the daily information 
upon which to base their decisions. 


Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 


! Such men—more than 75,000 of them 
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insurance sold to him fitted to his 
needs and circumstances. The sale 
of the policy does not mark the end 
of your relations with the prospect. 
If you have the proper attitude of 
service, it simply marks the begin- 
ning of a series of pleasant and mu- 
tually profitable relations. Nothing 
could be more damaging to your 
prestige than for you to write a 
prospect and then forget him. He 
would rightly resent such neglect and 
would not hesitate to voice his re- 
sentment to those with whom he 
comes in contact. If, on the other 
hand, you are solicitous about your 
clients’ welfare, call upon them 
regularly to see if their insurance is 
in proper order and help them with 
their problems, you'll maintain their 
esteem and confidence. Their regard 
for you will boost your prestige more 
than you can estimate. 

The service concept implies put- 
ting the prospect’s interests first and 
having a sense of responsibility for 
his welfare. That means selling him 
the kind of insurance he should have, 
not the kind that will bring you the 
largest commissions. It means keep- 
ing your work on a high, altruistic 
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plane far above mere sordid money- 
grubbing. That may sound far- 
fetched and impractical but the men 
who achieve the most enduring suc- 
cess in our business, have found it 
to be true. Prospects and clients 
quickly sense a genuine and sincere 
interest in their welfare and don't 
hesitate to talk about it. 


Keep at It 


Another factor in prestige build- 
ing is always keeping busy. When 
your wife goes shopping, she has 
misgivings about entering stores that 
are empty and whose clerks stand 
around idle. So it is with your pros- 
pects. They have a high regard for 
you if they see you constantly on the 
go in your business. A small town 
printer always seemed to have plenty 
of work in spite of business fluctua- 
tions and was succeeding much better 
than his neighbors. Questioned about 
it, he explained that whenever work 
was slack, he got busy cleaning his 
type or oiling and polishing his 
equipment. He said that, if his shop 
always had the appearance of hustle 
and bustle, work soon came rolling 


in. He never gave the impression 
of having nothing to do. In your 
work it’s not hard to be busy. If you 
have no interviews to make, get atter 
your prospecting systems and you'll 
soon have more prospects than you 
can see. Keen yourself operating in 
a continuous cycle of prospects, calls 
and interviews. Prospects then will 
see that you are busy and will value 
your services the more. 

To win prestige in your profession 
you must deserve it. That’s up to 
you. Your prospects and clients 
won't set a higher value on your 
work than you do yourself. Have 
a high regard for your profession 
and do everything you can to pro- 
mote that regard with others. Never 
adopt a cringing, apologetic attitude 
concerning your work. Your pro- 
fession is instrumental in accom- 
plishing more social good than any- 
one can ever realize. You have every 
reason to be proud of it. Have the 
prestige of your profession and of 
yourself in the back of your mind 
in all you do and you'll soon find 
yourself winning Webster’s ‘‘com- 
manding position in men’s minds.” — 
Western and Southern Life Ins. Co. 
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RULING of the Treasury 

Department, TD-5231, IRB- 

1943-5, issued February 22, 
1943, amends Regulations 103 and 
exempts the entire amount of death 
benefits paid under installment op- 
tions, if the option was selected by 
the insured prior to his death. The 
Regulations now provide: 

“The proceeds of life insurance 
policies, paid by reason of death of 
an insured to his estate or to a bene- 
ficiary (individual, partnership or 
corporation ), directly or in trust, are 
excluded from the gross income of 
the beneficiary, except in the case 
of a transferee for valuable consid- 
eration or a spouse to whom 
such payments are income under 
Section 22(k). If, however, such 
proceeds are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payments must 
be included in gross income. In the 
case of a beneficiary to whom pay- 
ments are made in installments pur- 
suant to an option exercised by such 
beneficiary, the amount exempied is 





the amount payable immediately 
after the death of the insured had 
such beneficiary not elected to ex- 
ercise an option to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the policy or any part 
thereof at a later date or dates. In 
any mode of settlement pursuant to 
an agreement of the insurer with a 
beneficiary, the portion of each dis- 
tribution which is to be included in 
gross income shall be determined as 
follows. - 

The amended regulations then set 
out the former rules with respect to 
the taxation of the interest portion 
of installment options when elected 
by the beneficiary. Previously, the 
interest portion of installments were 
subject to income tax, regardless of 
who elected the option. The new 
regulations limit the application of 
these rules to installment payments 
under optional settlements elected 
by the beneficiary, as distinguished 
from settlements elected by the in- 
sured prior to death. 

The amendments are apparently 
the result of virtually unanimous 
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Fully Equipped 


In the campaign to provide full personal protection 
* to the public, the Great Northern Life agent is fully 
equipped. He has a complete line of LIFE policies, 
including Juvenile from birth and Double Insurance 
to Age 60 or Age 75, and also a full line of AC- 
* CIDENT and HEALTH contracts, including hos- 

pital and surgical reimbursement. If a prospect has 
ANY money, and a disposition to do business, the 
Great Northern Life agent can serve him. For full 
details, write H. G. Royer, President— 


Great Northern Life 
* INSURANCE COMPANY 


WISCONSIN CORPORATION 
110 South Dearborn Street-—CHICAGO 








INSURED ELECTED OPTIONS EXEMPT FROM INCOME TAXES 


rulings by the courts holding that 
the Treasury’s regulations were in- 
valid as previously worded, and that 
no part of the installment payments 
could be taxed as income to the 
beneficiary under options selected 
by the insured, since such entire 
amounts paid constituted amounts 
paid by reason of the insured’s 
death under the agreement between 
the insured and the company. 

This change is of considerable 
significance to Life Underwriters 
from a sales standpoint. In the past, 
it has been impossible to say defi- 
nitely and positively that proceeds 
paid in installments are entirely ex- 
empt from Federal Income Tax. 
Now, so long as the insured elects 
the option under an agreement en- 
tered into prior to his death, such 
statement can be made with absolute 
accuracy. 

The new regulations provide an 
additionul incentive for the devel- 
opment of a carefully planned Life 
Insurance program by the insured, 
under the optional modes of settle- 
ment, during his lifetime. Even 
though the same options were 
elected by the wife after the insured’s 
death, the income tax liability would 
be greater, since a part of the pay- 
ments would be taxed to her as in- 
come. 

The ruling opens up an oppor- 
tunity for contacting many pros- 
pects, policyholders and beneficiaries. 
The tax status of such installment 
payments have been a point of con- 
troversy for years; and many pros- 
pects and policyholders have been 
dissatisfied with the inability of the 
Underwriter (in the face of conflict- 
ing Treasury Department and court 
rulings) to give a definite answer to 
questions in this connection. Oppor- 
tunities exist for the recovery of 
improperly assessed tax liabilities in 
connection with Life Insurance pay- 
ments, through the filing of refund 
claims; and the Life Underwriter 
who can bring stich an opportunity 
to the attention of a beneficiary will 
find himself well received. Such 
service has led to the sale of many 
thousands of dollars of new Life In- 
surance on the beneficiary or others 
in the family of the deceased insured. 

(Ohio State Life) 
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Aetna Life: Harold W. Hough, Cashier 
ior the Affiliated companies, observed his 
{5th anniversary with the organization on 


lune 3 last. 

A new folder entitled “Who’s Who 
ind What’s What in the WAACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, MARINES AND 


NURSES” has just been published by 
the company. It is a companion piece to 
i corresponding folder issued previously 
on men in the armed forces. 


x wk 


American Mutual Life: H. S. McCon- 
achie, Vice President and Superintendent 
of Agencies, has announced the appoint- 
ment of M. J. Law as the company’s sec- 
- General Agent in Chicago, and John 

Fogarty has been appointed General 
pare in Kansas City. 


=x & #* 


Berkshire Life: On June 9, 10 and 11 
the company held a W ork Conference 
for their leading Eastern Agents at Rye, 
New York. This meeting was in lieu of 


the company’s usual Rhodes Club Con- ° 


vention. James E. Rutherford, Executive 
Vice President of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was the guest 
speaker. 

Learonzo S. Wright has been appointed 
District. Agent for the company at In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Wright’s new appoint- 
ment became effective June 1 and he 
brings to his post over 30 years of sales 
experience. 

xk * 


Business Men's Assurance: The com- 
pany reports another favorable month for 
May—the fifth consecutive all-time high 
monthly record this year, and the 28th 
consecutive month of increase over the 
preceding year. 


= = 


California-Western States Life: Ray P. 
Cox, Vice President and Manager of 
\gencies, has announced the appointment 
{ Frank J. Mozley as Manager of the 
company’s Salt Lake City Agency. Mr. 


Mozley succeeds E. W. Amos, who re- 
cently resigned to enter government 
ervice, 


x kk 


Canadian Bonds: Life insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada invested over 
160 million dollars on behalf of their 
policyholders in the Fourth Canadian 
Victory Drive. This brings the total of 
such investments since the war began to 
well over 600 million dollars. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers: Alexander E. Patterson, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Mutual Life 
of New York and the former President 
of the Association, was the guest speaker 
at the annual meeting held on June 15th. 


x *k * 
Columbian National: Boyd L. Cook 
has been appointed Associate General 


Agent of the company’s Thayer Quinby 
Agency in Boston. Mr. Cook began his 
insurance career with The Travelers in 
19235. 

x & & 


Connecticut General: Andrew L. Jeter 
has been appointed Manager for the com- 
pany at Huntington, W. Va., succeeding 
Roy L. Pixler, now a Captain in the 
Army Air Corps. 


xkek 


Fidelity Mutual Life: President E. A. 
Roberts was recently elected President of 
the Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
This is a national association of com- 
munity campaigns and the purpose of the 
body is to correlate information and to 
standardize such campaigns. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: A painting of Benjamin 
Franklin, executed on commission by 
P. Tino Costa, is now on display in the 
home office. In due course a public ex- 
hibition to which the people of Spring- 
field, Illinois will be invited is planned. 


x * * 


General American Life: Frank Vesser 
was appointed Superintendent of Agencies 
for the company effective June 1. Mr. 
Vesser is well known in insurance circles 
in St. Louis and worked his way through 
college by selling life insurance. 


x *k * 
Great-West Life (Can.): H. 1’. Man- 


ning, Vice President and Managing Di- 
rector, was elected President of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation at their 50th annual meeting held 
recently in Toronto, Ontario. 


ze & 


John Hancock Mutual: Bishop C. Hunt 
has been appointed Economist for the 
company effective June 1. Mr. Hunt is a 
veteran of the first World War and has 
had wide experience in various financial 
capacities since that time. 










for- 
the com- 
died at his home in Hartford, Conn. 


Kansas City Life: [alter Cluf, 
merly Educational Director for 
pany, 
on April 26. Mr. Cluff wrote several 
books dealing with the selling of life 
insurance and also pioneered in corre- 
spondence courses. 


x *k * 


L.O.M.A.: The 1943 Annual Conference 
of the Association will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
September 25, 26 and 27. 

x *k * 


Life of Virginia: James C. Pridmore has 

been named General Agent for the com- 

pany at Greenville, S. C., succeeding 

Thomas D. Roberts, who has returned to 

active service in the United States Army, 

in which he held a reserve commission. 
x * * 


Life Underwriters N.Y.C.: The Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., has announced that the 
estimated sales of new Ordinary for 
April, 1943 amounted to $52,980,000 com- 


pared with $36,186,000 for the same 
month in 1942. 

x * * 
Lincoln National: The firm of Hallen- 


berg & Chapman has been appointed a 
general agency for the company in East- 
ern Kentucky. The main offices of the 
agency will be located at 211 Marion E. 
Taylor Building, Louisville. 

x * * 


Manhattan Life: Alfred P. McMurtric. 


Vice President and Secretary,- tendered 
his resignation in the early part of June 
due to ill health. Mr. McMurtrie began 
his service in 1890. D. Theodore Kelly, 
Vice President, was elected to succeed 
him on the Board of Directors. 

x *k * 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: In order to 
give proper credit to its 370 employees 
who are engaged in various civilian vol- 
unteer wartime services, the company 
purchased a full page in the rotogravure 
section of the “Springfield ( Mass.) Union 
and Republican” newspaper. There were 
five groups pictured: Red Cross workers ; 
plane spotters, communications, auxiliary 
firemen and policemen; medical division 
civilian defense; air raid wardens and 
Red Cross production workers. In each 
case the names of the individuals in the 
pictures were given directly under. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Metropolitan Life: William J. Clancy, 
for several years Manager of one of the 
company’s two district offices at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been transferred in the 
same capacity to one of the company’s 
three offices in New Haven. His new 
offices will be in the Rogers-Sherman 
Building, 70 College Street. Michael J. 
Yanosy, formerly Manager for the com- 
pany at Derby, Conn., has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position in Danbury, 
as successor to Cornelius B. Collins who 
Was in turn transferred to Lowell, Mass. 
Richard F. Jacob, Manager at LaGrange, 
Georgia, has been transferred to the same 
position in the company’s district office at 
Alexandria, Va. 


x & & 


Mutual Benefit Life: jallace N. Wat- 
son has been appointed Manager of the 
Business | and Estate Planning for the 
company’s Boston Agency. Mr. Watson 
will also * Business and Estate Planning 
Consultant for the home office. For the 
past 15 years he has been a well-known 
General Agent in Boston. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Julian S. Myrick, 2nd Vice 
President, has been elected Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Health & Wel- 
fare of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. 

The company’s new combined Phila- 
delphia Agency opened for business on 
June 8th. The occasion was observed by 
a luncheon given by the home office off- 
cials in attendance in honor of A. F. 
Haas, C.L.U., who is Manager of the 
Agency. The new Agency has over $100,- 
000,000 of insurance in force on its books. 

George Kk. Floyd of the company’s 
Cleveland Agency is being feted by his 
associates there. ‘According to Ge orge A. 
Patton, Manager of that Agency, Mr. 
Floyd is completing 31 years of service 
with the company and for 20 of those 
years he has written at least one applica- 
tion a week. He averages about 125 such 
applications a year. 

W. Buettner, Agency Inspector in 
the home office, retired on May 31 after 
36 years of service. L. T. Noel, Cashier 
of the company’s New Orleans Agency, 
will be his successor. Mr. Noel’s title 
will be Agency Assistant. 


xk * 


National Life (Vt.): Albert H. Gseller 
died on May 30. Mr. Gseller began his 
career with the company on April 18, 
1883 and consequently observed his 60th 
anniversary of continuous service on 
April 18 of this year. He was issued a 
General Agency contract by the company 
in 1903 and held this contract until his 
death. 


kk wk 


New England Mutual: £. M@. Hunt has 
joined the Advertising Department. He 
formerly was associated with Mutual Life 
of N. Y. as Manager of Publicity and 
Field Service. 


New York Savings Banks: Louis H. 
Pink, President of the Associated Hos- 
pital "Service of New York and formerly 
Superintendent of Insurance for this 
State, was elected to the Bank’s Board 
of Trustees. 

xk wk & 


Northwestern Mutual: Harold F. Vin- 
son, District Agent for the company at 
Tucson, Arizona, has been appointed 
General Agent for the state of Arizona, 
with headquarters at Phoenix. The ap- 
pointment became effective June 1. Mr. 
Vinson succeeds Chester A. McMartin, 
who retired after 33 years’ association 
with the company. He will, however, 
continue as a personal producer. 


x k * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Frederick R. Gale 
was appointed Comptroller of the com 
pany on June 1. Mr. Gale’s past experi- 
ence includes five years with the Metro 
politan Life and ten years with the 
Continental American Life. 

Harold D. Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
at Long Beach, California. 

On June 1, Frank B. Schwentker cele 
brated his 40th anniversary of service 
with the company. He has been General 
Agent for the company at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona for the greater portion of the 40 
years. 

* zx f& 


Provident Mutual Life: Neal Kirchgess- 

ner has been appointed General Agent for 

the company in Louisville, Ky., succeed 

ing J. Herbert Snyder, who resigned. 
& & & 


Sales Research Bureau: The first oi 
four Schools conducted by the Bureau 
in Agency Management was completed at 
Sea Island, Georgia on May 21. It began 
on May 10. The next three will be Uni 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 
June 14-25; Chicago, July 12-23 and July 
26—-August 6. 


x *k * 


Seattle Life Managers Association: 
This organization has passed a resolution 
to the effect that it endorses the principles 
stated by James E. Rutherford, Executive 
Vice President of the Nz ational Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in his recent 
speech “Money, Merchandise and Men.’ 


x = * 


State Mutual Life: At a meeting of th: 
Board of Directors held on May 18 last 
C. Claflin Young, Leland Powers an 
A. King McCord were elected directors 


xk kk & 


The Travelers: John F. Farrell has beet 
appointed Field Assistant in the Life, 
Accident and Group Departments of the 
company’s branch office in Worcester, 
Mass. James D. Smith, Assistant Man 
ager for the same Departments in St 
Louis, Missouri branch office, has bee 
promoted to Manager of those Depart- 
ments in the New Orleans branch office. 
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COMMISSIONERS' MEETING 


Ox JUNE 6, 7, 8 and 9 the 
National Association of Insur- 
ince Commissioners held their an- 
nual meeting in Boston, Mass. 
|‘orty-one states were represented. 

The prevailing theme was “States 
Rights.” Of the variety of indi- 
viduals who spoke on various topics 
practically each one emphasized that 
federal bureaucratic encroachment 
m the rights of States should cease. 
he S.E.U.A. indictment in Atlanta, 
Georgia, against the fire insurance 
companies was reviewed as a case 
in point and those present were 
urged to contact their representa- 
tives with a view towards changing 
the trend. 

The mid-winter session is sched- 
uled for New York City beginning 
on December 6th. 


New Officers 


Charles F. J. Harrington (Mass. ) 
was elected President, succeeding 
John F. Williams (Miss.). Newell 


Johnson (Minn.) was chosen ° 


Vice President and Jess G. Read 
(Okla.) re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. James M. McCormack 
(Tenn.) succeeds John B. Gontrum 
(Md.) as head of the Executive 
Committee. Representatives at large 
elected were: O. P. Lockhart (Tex.), 
Cecil C. Fraizer (Neb.) and William 
A. Sullivan (Wash.). The super- 
visory officials chosen by the various 
zones for membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were: Zone 1, 
Thomas J. Cullen (N. Y.) ; Zone 2, 
john B. Gontrum (Md.); Zone 3, 
Edward L. Scheufler (Mo.) ; Zone 
+, Paul F. Jones (IIl.); Zone 5, 
|. Herbert Graves (Ark.) and Zone 
6, Seth B. Thompson (Ore.). John 
|}. Gontrum is Chairman of the Zone 
Commissioners. 


Security Valuations 


Re: Annual Statements as of 
December 31, 1943 


The following resolutions regard- 
ing December 31, 1943, market 
values for stocks and bonds and eli- 
gibility of bonds for amortization 
were submitted by the Committee on 
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Valuation of Securities, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, to and adopted by 
the Association on June 8, 1943: 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of 

stocks and bonds in the annual statements 
of insurance companies, societies and as- 
sociations as of December 31, 1943 the 
following basis is recommended as fair 
a value : 
That all stocks and bonds shall be 
” valued at the market quotation as of 
December 1, 1943, excepting bonds 
secured by the full faith, credit and 
taxing power of political subdivi- 
sions of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of political subdivisions of 
the Dominion of Canada which are 
not in default as to -% or in- 
terest on December 1, 1943. In the 
case of securities not quoted on De- 
cember 1, 1943 the latest available 
information shall be used. 
That stock valuations shall include 
accrued dividends on _ preferred 
stocks and dividends declared and 
accrued on all stocks and shall be 
determined in accordance with the 
following rules: 

(a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend 

on December 1, 1943 and a 

dividend is payable in December, 

the December 1 price is to be 
used, 

Where a stock sold ex-dividend 

on or before December 1, 1943 

and the dividend is payable on 

or after January 1, 1944, the 
amount of the dividend is to be 
added to the December 1 price. 

(c) Where a stock did not sell ex- 

dividend until after December 1, 
1943 and a dividend is payable 
in December, the amount of the 
dividend is to be deducted from 
December 1 valuation. 

(d) Where a stock did not sell ex- 
dividend until after December 1, 
1943 and the dividend is payable 
on or after January 1, 1944, the 
December 1, 1943 price is to be 
used. 

3. That where a bond is quoted “flat” 
on December 1, 1943 and interest is 
paid in December, the amount of the 
interest shall be deducted from the 
December 1, 1943 valuation. 

4. That stocks and bonds acquired after 
December 1, 1943 should be valued 
at cost. 

5. That for all bonds secured by the 
full faith, credit and taxing power of 
political subdivisions of the United 
States of America and of political 
subdivisions of the Dominion of Can- 
ada which are not in default as to 
principal or interest on December 1, 
1943 and all amortizable privately 
purchased corporate bonds, on which 
no values are printed in the Book 
of Valuations of Securities, the 
amortized values should be entered 
in the “Market Value” column, of 


Les) 


(b 
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Schedule D, Part 1 as well as in the 
“Amortized Value” column. 

That when a bond is indicated as 
not amortizable, the value shown in 
the book should be entered in Sched- 
ule D, Part 1, Column 16 unless that 
value is in excess of the amortized 
value, in which case the latter shoud 
be entered. 

That stocks held by life insurance 
companies may be valued in the ag- 
gregate at the cost or book value, 
whichever is lower, provided the in- 
come received by such companies on 
such stocks in the aggregate, during 
each of the five years preceding the 
date of valuation, shall have been at 
a rate sufficient to meet the interest 
required to maintain policy reserves 
and other policy obligations, and 
provided further that the net invest- 
ment income received by such com- 
panies on their ledger assets shall not 
have been less than required to main- 
tain the reserve. Cost as used shall 
be held to include stocks received as 
exchanges or rights received as divi- 
dends or otherwise at not to exceed 
the market value quoted on the date 
acquired. This shall not apply to 
stocks of corporations in receiver- 
ship or similar status or to stocks 
acquired after June 30, 1939, which 
shall be carried at the values shown 
in the Book of Valuations of Se- 
curities. 

RESOLVED, that, for submission of 
annual statements to the various State 
Insurance Departments as of December 
31, 1943, bonds not in default as to prin- 
cipal or interest, which are certified by 
the insurer submitting the statement to be 
amply secured, shall be so deemed and 
shall be amortizable provided they are 
not income or perpetual bonds and pro- 
vided they are included in any one of the 
five classifications described below: 

1, All bonds issued, assumed or guar- 
anteed by the United States of Amer- 
ica or the Dominion of Canada and 
all bonds secured by the full faith, 
credit and taxing power oj political 
subdivisions of the United States of 
America and of political subdivisions 
of the Dominion of Canada, which 
are legal for investment by insurance 
companies under the laws of the re- 
spective states. 


All corporate bonds and all special 
revenue bonds of any state of the 
United States of America or any 
political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing which on June 1, 1943 
were included in any of the four 
highest grades of any two recognized 
rating agencies. 

3. All corporate bonds and all special 
revenue bonds of any state of the 
United States of America or any 
political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing on which the yields 
(Continued on the next page) 
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to maturities based on December 1, 
1942 and on December 1, 1943 As- 
sociation Values do not, in the first 
case, exceed 3.90%, and in the second 
case 3.50% plus the yield for com- 
parable maturities of fully taxable 
U. S. Government Treasury obliga- 
tions at the respective dates. Bonds 
which were not outstanding on De- 
cember 1, 1942, shall be deemed 
amply secured and amortizable if the 
yield to maturity based on December 

1943 Association Values does not 
exceed 3.50% plus the yield for com- 
parable maturities of fully taxable 
U. S. Government Treasury obliga- 
tions. 


cured on the basis of the estimated 
ability of the respective obligors to 
make during the life of the issue, 
all contractual payments in the cur- 
rency or currencies specified and at 
the places of payment stipulated in 
the bonds and upon evidence that 
such payments can be remitted to the 
United States at the official rate of 
exchange. 

RESOLVED, that bonds in default as 
to principal or interest and all corporate 
bonds and all special revenue bonds of 
any state of the United States of America 
or any political subdivision thereof or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing not meeting the tests described 
under classification 2, 3 or 4 of the fore- 
going Resolution and all income and per- 


umn 9 “Interest Due and Accrued.” In 
lieu of using amortized values, Series “G” 
bonds may be carried in Schedule D, Part 
1, Column 7 “Market Value” at redemption 
value with accrued interest entered in 
Column 9 “Interest Due and Accrued” 
and in Column 16 “Amortized or Invest- 
ment Value December 31 of Current 
Year” at par with accrued interest entered 
in Column 9 “Interest Due and Accrued.” 

RESOLVED, that, where quotations 
are obtainable, values of securities pay- 
able in foreign currencies shall be quoted 
in the Book of Valuations of Securities 
at the appropriate foreign percentage 
quotation and at the appropriate Dollar 
quotation in the United States. Values 
based on the foreign percentage quota- 
tions should be used by insurance com- 
panies in their annual statements only if 
such companies have substantial policy 
liabilities payable in the currencies in- 
volved and establish an appropriate non- 
admitted asset on account of the exchange 
rate at which the assets and _ liabilities 
are expressed over the rate of exchange 
specified herein or if evidence is made 
available that such securities can be dis- 
posed of and the proceeds in such foreign 
currency can be converted into United 
States Dollars on the basis of such rate 
of exchange and remitted to the United 
States; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall require the rate of 
exchange used in connection with securi- 
ties payable in Canadian Currency to be 
other than the rate promulgated by the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. The rates of exchange applicable 
at December 31, 1943 shall be the rates 
current at December 1, 1943. 


The Columbus Mutual 


Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 


Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 





4. Any bond issued by the same corpo- — petual bonds shall be deemed not eligible 
ration and other corporate bonds and for amortization, and shall be carried in 
all special revenue bonds of any Schedule D, Part 1, Column 16—‘‘Amor- 
state of the United States of Amer- tized or Investment Value December 31, 
ica or any political subdivision of the Current Year,” and reflected in the 
thereof or any agency or instru- Admitted Assets at the Association 
mentality of any of the foregoing Values as shown in the Book of Valua- 
which, in the judgment of the Sub- © tions of Securities. 
Committee of the Committee on RESOLVED, that in lieu of using 
Valuation of. Securities, are equiv- amortized values, UNITED STATES 
alent in security to those bonds here- SAVINGS BONDS, Series “A” “B” 
inbefore described, provided that “C” “D” and “F” bonds may be carried at 
satisfactory evidence thereof is either their redemption values at date of state- 
already available or is made avail- ment in Column 7 “Market Value” of 
able by insurance companies, socie- Schedule D—Part 1. In Column 16 
ties and- associations to the Sub- “Amortized or Investment Value Decem- 
Committee on or before September ber 31 of Current Year” they may be 
_ 1, 1943 and approved by it. carried at their redemption value with no 
5. All bonds of foreign governments, entries in Column 9 “Interest Due and 
foreign subdivisions and foreign mu- Accrued” or at the option of the company 
nicipalities which in the judgment of — at Cost with the difference between cost 
the Sub-Committee are amply se- and the redemption values entered in Col- 
s oe 
No Need For Blindfold Selling 
Today the life underwriter has greater need 
than ever to conserve his time and energy. 
Aimless calls, based more upon hope than 
upon plan, consume time that is too precious. 
Blindfold selling is out. Skillfully prepared 
sales promotion helps are widely available 
and used to good advantage by successful 
agents. 
Fidelity’s lead service last year, for in- 
stance, produced $2.86 in first year premiums 
for each name circularized. Many Fidelity 
agents abandoned blindfold selling twenty- 
seven years ago when the lead service was 
launched. Since then more than a quarter of 
a billion of life insurance has been written 
as a direct result. 
We are glad to have pioneered in this field 
—helping to wipe out blindfold selling for all 
agents. 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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State Agent Wanted 


WORKING WITH FEDERAL 
in Arizona 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


If you did not earn $6,000 or more last 
year, and feel that you have the ability 
to earn such money in the proper environ- 
ment and with the right company, inquire 
about this attractive state agency fran- 
chise now available in the State of 
Arizona. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
contacts. 


it 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
Chas. E. Becker, President 


Insurance in Force Exceeds $235,000,000.00 
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One of the 15 oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies 


in America 
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RESOLVED, that the Book of Valua- 
tions of Securities to be published under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in January, 
1944 shall be prepared in accordance w ith 
the foregoing resolutions and contain a 
notation against each bond to indicate 
whether it is or is not amortizable. 

RESOLVED, that for all amortizable 
bonds on which no Association values are 
printed in the Book of Valuations of 
Securities, the amortized values should 
be entered in the Market Value Column 
of Schedule D, Part 1, as well as in the 
Amortized Value Column. 

RESOLVED, that'in order to meet any 
unforeseen conditions which may arise, 
the Committee on Valuations of Securi- 


| 
All communications will be held strictly : 
| 
| 
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Chairman 





President 
CHICAGO 














MERCHANT SEAMAN INSURANCE 


Best’s Life News, we had a short 

article dealing with insurance on 
the lives of seamen issued through 
the War Shipping Administration. 
It was specified therein that policies 
from $1,000 to $15,000 could be 
secured at the rate of $7.50 per 
month per $1,000. 

In the June issue of Best’s Life 
Insurance News, under the company 


Je: THE March, 1943 issue of 


On the other hand, the War Ship- 
ping Administration makes no dis- 
tinction in the hazards of the duties 
of the ship’s personnel and the same 
holds true for age. In short, 12 
months’ protection at $7.50 per $1,- 
0OO per month, would amount to 
$90.00. This insurance is, of course, 
Term and is issued only up to a 
period of 6 months. It is “die to 


win” variety since it cannot-be con- 


; ino * ; ” $ me ctate rerte » * » 7] > rever 
Ses shell have fall genet t amend te heading, Prudential,” it was stated verted. At the same time, however, 
resolutions regarding market and amor- that full war coverage would be it can be paid for on a monthly basis, 





tized values which have been adopted at 

this meeting. Such amendment shall be- 

come effective immediately upon their 

rig sa by the Executive Committee of 
Association. 

"RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee shall have full charge 
of the valuation and amortization work 
including disposition of unusual situations 
1ot adequately covered by the foregoing 
resolutions. 

RESOLVED, that, in cases where the 
condition of insurance companies, societies 
and associations may require the immedi- 
ate disposition of securities, it is recom- 
mended that the discretion of the state 
supervisory officials of insurance should 
be exercised to vary the general formula 
herein set forth, so as to adopt prices 
reflected by the exchanges. 


JULY 1, 1943 


granted to seamen in that company 
by the payment of an extra pre- 
mium of $50 per $1,000 per annum. 
At age 35, the annual participating 
premium for Whole Life policy is 
$27.89. The officers on a ship, to- 
gether with most of the skilled per- 
sonnel, would be put in an “A” 
classification. This means the rated 
annual premium at that age would 
be $30.66. Ordinary seamen would 
be in a “B” classification and the 
rated premium would be $33.43. 
Adding the $50 per annum per 
$1,000 the rates would be $80.66 
and $83.43, respectively. 


whereas the Prudential policies call 
for an annual premium. 


It is our understanding that sev- 
eral other companies are willing to 
write this same type of business at 
approximately the same rate. Here 
is a case where private insurance 
companies are in the long run offer- 
ing a substantially better policy and 
at a lower rate of premium. This 
may be a portion of the business 
that field men have not considered 
before. Of course, the $50.00 per 
annum per $1,000 to provide war 


coverage is removable after the war. 
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N.A.L.U. MEMBERSHIP 


EMBERSHIP in the National 

Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, according to an announcement 
by President Grant Taggart, has 
now passed the 26,500 mark as the 
organization goes into the final 
month of this fiscal year which 
closes June 30th. 

“There has never been a time in 
the history of the Association,” said 
President Taggart, “when it was 
more important to keep our organ- 
ization mobilized to full strength 
than today, and the fine reports | 
have had in all of the Associations 
visited since last September indicate 
that we will have an increased mem- 
bership this year.” 

President Taggart praised the 
loyal work being done by the of- 
ficers of the State and local As- 
sociations, and the outstanding job 
being done by the National Com- 
mittee on Membership under the 
chairmanship of Wilbur W. Hart- 
shorn of Hartford. 

Earlier this year the Committee 
brought out a series of Charts for 
use in agencies and other group 
meetings to visualize the accomplish- 
ments of the Association, and which 
was very well received. In June the 
Committee put out a Victory Mem- 
bership leaflet graphically pointing 
out to the agent the benefit which 
membership in the Association 
brings to his client, his company, his 
fellow underwriter and himself. The 
leaflets were furnished without cost 
to associations requesting them. 









popular 


- Assets, 


Liberal dividends. 
Licensed in 21 states including New York. All 
policy forms. 
complete information. 


A Tradition of Faithful Stewardship 








HOME OFFICE 


MUSIC IN A BANK 


OR the past several weeks the 

Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, one of the largest in New 
York City, has been conducting an 
experiment in two of its branches. 
High grade music has been provided 
during working hours. This method 
of increasing employee efficiency has 
been used to advantage in manufac- 
turing and industrial businesses for 
some years. So far as we know, 
however, it is the first time that it 
has been used in a financial institu- 
tion. According to a recent ballot 
of the employees, including execu- 
tives, the majority opinion believed 
the furnishing of music to be the 
greatest innovation in banking since 
the advent of the adding machine. 


TOTAL FIGURES, 1942 


OTAL FIGURES for the 194 

recommended companies (includ- 
ing 6 “qualified” recommendations ) 
listed in Best’s 1943 Chart of 
Recommended Life Insurance Com- 
panies, which include over 96% of 
the business and assets of all com- 
panies, are as follows: Admitted 
$36,460,195,000; Capital, 
$155,829,000; Surplus and similar 
funds, $1,959,560,000; Net Reserve, 
$28,999,842,000 ; Total Income, $6,- 
583,899,000; Total Disbursements, 
$4,331,658,000 ; Total Paid Policy- 
holders, $2,630,574,000; Death 
Claims, $1,017,344,000; Insurance 


Written, $17,184,357 ,000 ; Insurance 
in Force, $133,211,423,000. 


Attractive premium 


Write us 





LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Se 
rates. 


today for 


BOOK REVIEW 


HE New Philosophy of Publi: 

Debt by Harold G. Moulton: 
The traditional view of publi 
finance holds that government 
finances should be conducted a 
prudently as possible, with th: 
budget generally in balance and the 
debt kept at a minimum. A con 
tinuously unbalanced budget and 
rapidly rising public debt, accord 
ing to this view, imperils the finan 
cial stability of the nation. 

Recently a new philosophy has 
taken root in some important quar 
ters—the conception that a hug 
public debt is a national asset rather 
than a liability and that continuous 
deficit spending is essential to the 
prosperity of the nation. According 
to this view, public finance is only 
a matter of bookkeeping, and insist 
ence on a balanced budget is obsolete 
economic dogma. 

The conflict of these diametrically 
opposed views is the crucial eco- 
nomic issue of the present time. li 
the contention that an unlimited 
debt does not matter is true, all we 
have to do after the war is to con 
tinue public expenditures at what 
ever level is necessary to provide 
full employment, and a stable and 
prosperous future is assured. But 
if it is not true—if the traditional 
criteria of sound public finance are 
still valid—the mounting war in- 
debtedness and the postwar outlook 
must be viewed with deep appre- 
hension. 

In this study, the new philosophy 
is analyzed with especial reference 
to its bearing on inflation. The pub- 
lisher is Brookings Institute, Wash 
ington, D. C., and copies are avail- 
able there at $1 each. 





REAL ESTATE 
SPECIALIST 


20 years of continuous active 
experience in scientific apprais- 
als, mortgage loans, manage- 
ment, assessing, sales, rentals, 





building and developing. Now | 
successfully engaged but seek | 
broader field especially with life | 
insurance company. Excellent 
record, fine background, col- 
lege graduate, age 45. Best of 
references. Box 7R. 
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N. Y. STATE LICENSE 


| recently gave @ subscription to 
our representative for your com- 
plete service. I feel that the service 
is worth while except that I do not 
agree with the recommendations you 
jive certain life insurance compa- 
ies. You seem to give the same, or 
practically the same, recommenda- 
tions to preliminary term companies 
that you do to companies of the 
higher standing. I fail to understand 
why a company which cannot obtain 
a license to do business in either 
New York or Massachusetts because 


of its actuarial set-up, or cost of. 


operations, can obtain from you a 
report which to the average indi- 
vidual would appear to be “tops.” 
The difference in reserve bases is 
taken into account in our considera- 
tion of surplus position. For those 
companies which operate on the Full 
Level Premium basis there is a defi- 
nite credit as against companies 
which use Preliminary Term, and 
there is a further credit involved 
for the difference between 3% and 
34%4% interest assumption. There 
are many other items in this particu- 
lar part of our analytical schedule 
that are taken into consideration. 
Modified Preliminary Term compa- 
nies can qualify for operation in the 
state of New York because the law 
permits this. The thing that keeps 
out a number of foreign companies 
is the stringent regulations concern- 
ing expense limitations incorporated 
in the New York law. Many compa- 
nies weighed the possible advantages 
of complying with this provision for 
New York State license and decided 
that it would not be worth the 
trouble, because it would be neces- 
sary to revamp all agency contracts 
outstanding in all territories and not 
only for business that might be writ- 


JULY 1, 1943 


ten in New York State. The law is 
specific on this point—a company 
must qualify for all of its business. 
Take as an example a company 
which operates world-wide—such a 
concern would have to operate 
throughout the world on a basis con- 
forming to New York State expense 
requirements. The additional busi- 
ness that might be obtained in New 
York State probably would not 
compensate such a company for the 
added expense and difficulties of 
changing its entire agency force over 
to the New York standard. 


= & = 


CHICAGO GUARANTY 
FUND LIFE SOCIETY 


Can you tell me what happened to 
the Chicago Guaranty Fund Life 
Society? 

According to our files, this fra- 
ternal society passed into the hands 
of a receiver in 1900 and presumably 
at that time, or shortly thereafter, 
was completely liquidated. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











LOYAL ADDITIONAL 
BENEFIT ASSN. 


In going over my father’s estate 
I find a certificate of $2,000 in the 
Widows’ & Orphans’ Benefit Fund 
of the Loyal Additional Benefit As- 
sociation. Is this concern still tn 
business? 

The Supreme Council of the 
Loyal Additional Benefit Association 
(Widows’ & Orphans’ Benefit 
Fund) changed its name in 1903 to 
Supreme Council of the Loyal As- 
sociation and is now operating as a 
fraternal society at 26 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, N. J. A com- 
munication addressed to them should 
bring the desired information. 


Se & ©& 


CONVENTION ZONES 


Can you furnish the names of the 
States representing the various Con- 
vention Examination Zones? 


Zone No. 1, Thomas J. Cullen, 
Chairman: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., 
Conn., R.1., N. Y., N. J. . 


Zone No. 2, John B. Gontrum, 
Chairman: Pa., Del., Ohio, Md., 
Va., W. Va., N.C., S. C., D. of C. 


Zone No. 3, Edward L. Scheufler, 
Chairman: Fla., Ga., Ala., Miss., 
La., Tenn., Mo., Ky. 


Zone No. 4, Paul E. Jones, Chair- 
man: Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., Minn., 
Iowa, N. D., S. D. 

Zone No. 5, J. Herbert Graves, 
Chairman: Texas, Ark., Okla., Kan., 
Nebr., N. M., Colo., Wyo. 


Zone No. 6, Seth B. Thompson, 
Chairman: Wash., Ore., Calif., 
Mont., Idaho, Utah, Ariz., Nev. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“em We have closed ranks 
and geared our services to wartime re-' 
quirements. : 
.All are dedicated to the proposition of | 
buying War Bonds to the limit of our joint 
capacity and as we keep our normal busi- 
ness functioning, to devote every ounce of 
capacity and energy to furthering the war 
effort. 


We join with the life insurance companies 
of the nation in pledging full cooperation 
to the Government. 


THE 
PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


WESTERN OFFICE 
208 PLATT BLDG. PORTLAND, ORE. 








POSTAL CODE NUMBERS 
hs FACILITATE the sorting of mail, par- 


ticularly by new and inexperienced help, 
the Post Office Department has announced 
an arrangement covering 178 of the largest 
cities throughout the country whereby code 
numbers have been assigned to designate 
various Post Office zones within those cities. 
Our readers are asked to please address our 
home office as follows in all future corre- 
spondence: 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, New York. 
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UNCLAIMED FUNDS 


_ What happens to unclaimed life 
insurance policy proceeds in New 
York State? 


Article IX-E of the New York 
State Insurance Law, Sections 295- 
299, defines and regulates the status 
of unclaimed policy funds of domes- 
tic life insurance corporations. “Un- 
claimed funds” are described as 
matured endowments or proceeds 
under any other form of maturity, 
including death, cash values, etc., 
which have been unclaimed by those 
entitled thereto for a period of 7 
years. Each company must report to 
the Superintendent of Insurance be- 
fore November 10th each year a 
detailed account of all such un- 
claimed funds, and annually during 
November or December, said com- 
panies must publish in a newspaper, 
designated by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, a notice of such un- 
claimed funds but only with respect 
to funds of $50 or more. This notice 
to show the name of the insured, 
last known address, policy number 
and policy age, amount of unclaimed 
funds due under the policy, and full 
name or names of each beneficiary 
and addresses of such beneficiaries 
or any other information that the 
Superintendent may require from 
time to time. Any expenditure for 
such advertising may be charged by 
the company against the amounts 
reported so owing. Before April 
10th each year the insurance com- 
pany shall pay to the State Comp- 
troller all funds which have become 
“unclaimed” at any time prior to 
January lst of the preceding year, 
excepting of course those funds 
which have ceased to be unclaimed 
between that date and date of pay- 
ment to the Comptroller. Under 
certain other policies which are run- 
ning under non-forfeiture provisions 
and where the insured has not made 
an affirmative election as to the non- 
forfeiture benefits, and no word is 
received by the company after pe- 
riodic notices, the reserve under such 
policies will become unclaimed funds 
within the meaning of the law on or 
before a specified date, which date 
is to be five years from the date of 
the last premium payment on his 
policy. 





HOW MUCH IN ONE 
COMPANY? 


Please give me a statement con 
cerning the advisability of takin 
the maximum insurance in my com- 
pany ($250,000) in lieu of spreading 
this amount over say 10 or mor 
companies. 


We see no reason why a prospec- 
tive policyholder should not take the 
maximum limit of insurance written 
by your company, or in any othe 
first-class company, in lieu of 
spreading this risk in 10 or more 
companies. Up to the limits of net 
retention the leading life insurance 
companies of this country are abso- 
lutely safe and entirely sound. These 
limits are determined actuarially and 
are all about on the same basis ; that 
is to say, a $250,000 policy in your 
company would bring about no more 
fluctuation in experience or adverse 
selection than a $2,500 policy in a 
company with say $15,000,000 of 


assets. 


Some of the practical benefits of 
having one or two policies in the 
same company rather than in 10 or 
12 companies would be: two policies 
would be much easier to handle 
physically, and there would be fewer 
details to consider in connection with 
premium payments, arranging for 
beneficiaries, assignments and man) 
other check-up references during the 
ordinary life of a policy. Finally, at 
maturity, it would be much more 
convenient to take care of the pro- 
ceeds of one policy or two than un- 
der 10 or more. 


There is no particular reason why 
a person should diversify insurances 
between companies  uniess — the 
amount involved is so large as to 
make it necessary to consider many 
companies in order to place the in 
surance. There is an added element 
of diversification by selecting numer- 
ous companies because of the sta- 
bilizing influence but there seems to 
be no need for this when the insur- 
ance under consideration is in the 
leading companies. One must also 
keep in mind the fact that the assets 
of an average life insurance com- 
pany are very highly diversified in 
themselves, representing small in- 
vestments in many thousands (for 
the larger companies) of mortgages. 
bonds, etc. 
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EFORE Evans, Sparks and 
Major, Circuit Judges. 

Major, Circuit Judge. This case 
is here upon petition of the Polish 
National Alliance to review and set 
iside an order issued by the National 
Labor Relation Board, pursuant to 
Sec. 10 (c) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (29 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
151, et seq.) The Board in its 
answer requested enforcement of its 
order. 

The order is based upon findings 
that petitioner violated Sec. 8 (1), 
(3) and (5) of the Act by its re- 
fusal to bargain collectively with Of- 
fice Employees’ Union No. 20732, 


A. F. of L. (hereinafter called the 
Union), by its discriminatory dis- 
charge of Anna Owsiak, by its dis- 
criminatory refusal to reinstate, 
upon application, a group of twenty- 
seven employees who had engaged 
in a strike caused and prolonged by 
petitioner’s unfair labor practices, 
and by its anti-union conduct and 
statements. The Board, upon such 
findings, entered its order contain- 
ing the usual cease and desist pro- 
visions and affirmative requirements. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


N a decision of important significance, 
which seems to give scant consideration to 
precedent, the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the 7th Circuit, on June 5th, - 


handed down a decision in the case of the 
Polish National Alliance of the United States 
of North America vs. the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, declaring that this fraternal 
insurance society's activities affects inter- 


Act, presumably in accordance with Section 
10 (a) previously quoted. The Court stated 
that even though the society is not directly 
engaged in interstate commerce, it would 
still be faced with the authority of the Board 
because its operations include those ‘affect- 
ing commerce." The Court then said: "We 
think it cannot be reasonably contended that 
a labor dispute between petitioner and its 


The contested issues may be clas- 
sified generally as (1) whether the 
Board has jurisdiction of petitioner 
or, more accurately perhaps, whether 
petitioner is subject to the Act, and 
(2) whether the Board’s findings as 
to the unfair labor practices are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 


Jurisdiction Stated 


The jurisdictional provision of the 
Act is Sec. 10 (a), which provides : 
“The Board is empowered as here- 
inafter provided, to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unfair 
labor practice affecting commerce.” 

The critical words, fixing the 
limits of the Board’s authority in 
dealing with labor practices, are “‘af- 
fecting commerce.” The Act spe- 
cifically defines the “commerce” to 
which it refers (Sec. 2 (6)): “The 
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cases arise. We are thus to in- 
quire whether in the instant case 
the constitutional boundary has 
been passed.” 


Petitioner's Activities 


It therefore appears pertinent, in 
considering the question before us, 
to make a rather detailed statement 
of petitioner’s activities. Petitioner 
is a fraternal benefit society, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois as a not-for-profit corpora- 
tion. It is carried on for the benefit 
of its members, most of whom are 
certificate holders and their bene- 
ficiaries. It has a lodge system with 
ritualistic form of work and a repre- 
sentative form of government. Its 
purpose, as stated in its charter, is 
“to promote the cultural, social and 
economic advancement of its mem- 
bers, to foster fraternalism and 
patriotism among them, to provide 
death, disability, accident and other 
benefits to its members and _ their 
beneficiaries.” Its membership, the 
creation, maintenance and disburse- 
ment of funds, and its activities 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


generally, are performed in ac- 
cordance with its by-laws and the 
laws of the State of its creation. Its 
supervising officials are elected at 
regular conventions, and constitute 
its supreme governing body. The 
convention is made up of delegates 
selected from local lodges. As its 
name indicates, only persons of 
Polish descent are eligible for mem- 
bership. The preamble to its con- 
stitution recites the hardships and 
sacrifices which have been endured 
by the people of Poland as the rea- 
sons why many of them sought 
refuge in this country. The general 
purpose in founding the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance was to insure such 
Polish people of a more perfect 
union in this country and a proper 
moral, intellectual, economic and 
social development, and to secure by 
all legitimate means the restoration 
and preservation of the independence 
of the Polish territories in Europe. 

Petitioner is organized into 1,817 
lodges and is licensed to do business 
in twenty-six states, the District of 
Columbia, and Manitoba, Canada. 
Lodges are grouped into 190 coun- 
cils, 160 of which are outside of the 





State of Illinois. On December 31, 
1941, petitioner had in force 272,897 
insurance benefit certificates, with ; 
total face value of $159,683,585 
Such certificates afford every forn 
of protection ordinarily furnished 
bv life insurance companies and in 
clude: (1) ordinary life, (2) 20-year 
payment life, (3) 20-year endow 
ment, (4) endowment at age of 65. 
and (5) combined term and paid up 
at age of 65. Petitioner’s manual 
states: “The premium rates on all 
certificates of insurance, and also 
the reserves, are computed on the 
basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with interest at 
the rate of three per cent (3%) per 
annum, according to the Illinois 
standard basis. These assumptions 
are the most conservative used by 
American life insurance firms.” 
Petitioner employs organizers in 
twenty-six states to obtain new mem- 
bers, and advertises in newspapers, 
magazines and other media. In 1941, 
the sum of $169,000 was disbursed 
for commissions and fees of field 
agents, $20,000 for compensation of 
“managers” engaged in soliciting, 
over $17,000 for “field supervision 
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Just as the horse and buggy gave way before the on-sweeping 
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and traveling expenses,” $15,000 for 


traveling expenses of officials, $13,- 
000 for medical examinations, $4,000 
for credit investigations of ap- 
plicants in their respective localities, 
and $19,000 for postage and express, 
telegraph and telephone service. Pe- 
titioner also holds direct control of 
\lliance Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., located in Chicago, which pub- 
lishes the Zgoda, petitioner’s official 
publication. Over 1,000,000 copies 
of the daily edition and over 5,000,- 
000 copies of the Sunday edition of 
this publication are mailed to mem- 
bers outside the State of Illinois. 
Petitioner, since its organization, has 
spent large sums of money for char- 
itable, educational and fraternal ac- 
tivities among its members, including 
the sum of $252,210.03 in the year 
1941. 


Ruling of N.L.R.B. 


The Board found: 
“Although the respondent has 
been organized as a non-profit 
corporation and its charter 
emphasizes the cultural and 
social purposes of its in- 
corporation, these factors are 
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not conclusive of the question 
of our jurisdiction; the de- 
termining point is what the 
corporation does. The activi- 
ties of the respondent in is- 
suing insurance benefit cer- 
tificates and its attendant 
investments mark it as an in- 
surance company. ... More- 
over the fact that the re- 
spondent may not be organ- 
ized for ‘profit’ does not place 
it beyond our jurisdiction. 
We find that the respondent 
is engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the 
Act.” 


Petitioner's Defense 


Petitioner attacks this finding. It 
argues that it is a fraternal benefit 
society operating without profit to 
it, and that the insurance feature 
of its business is merely incidental 
to its main purpose. The Illinois 
statute under which it is organized 
and a number of decisions from 
courts of that State are cited in sup- 
port of the distinction recognized be- 
tween insurance companies and 
fraternal benefit societies. In dis- 


cussing such distinction, the court in 
People v. Commercial [ns. Co., 247 
Ill. 92, 101, said: 


“Life insurance companies 
are organized to engage in the 
business of insuring the lives of 
persons for profit. The 
primary object of fraternal as- 
sociations is to obtain 
intercourse among the members 
and to furnish relief and as- 
sistance to members and persons 
dependent upon them—not 
upon a commercial or business 
basis, but upon the broad prin- 
ciple of friendship and broth- 
erly love. The insurance fea- 
ture is but an incident to the 
main purpose or organization.” 


S¢ cial 


Society or Company Immaterial 


Notwithstanding that petitioner is 
incorporated as a_ fraternal 
ciation, we think the conclusion is 
inescapable that it is engaged in the 
insurance business in a manner sim- 
ilar, if not precisely the same, as 
mutual life insurance companies. 
The latter form of company has no 


asso- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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capital stock and no stockholders. 
Policyholders own all of its assets 
and participate in any distribution of 
profits. A description of a mutual 
company and its operations is found 
in Duffy v. Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., 272 U.S. 613, which 
also closely reflects the insurance 
feature of petitioner’s activities. In 
view of the facts heretofore stated, 
there can be little doubt but that a 
membership certificate in the Polish 
Alliance is the equivalent of a policy 
in an insurance company. The mem- 
ber is the insured, the certificate the 
policy, and the Alliance the insurer, 
We think we need not labor the 
distinction which petitioner seeks to 
draw between a fraternal society and 
an insurance company. After all, 
for the purpose of the instant case, 


it is rather immaterial what label we 


attach to petitioner’s activities. Of 
more importance is the nature and 
character thereof. The fact that it 
was organized for noble and patri- 
otic purposes and has continued in 
that groove, is not inconsistent with 
a finding that it has and is engaging 
in the business of insurance. Also, 


we are not impressed with the con- 
tention that the latter is merely in- 
cidental to the former. So far as 
we can ascertain from the record 
before us, we are of the view that it 
is more accurate to conclude that its 
fraternal activities are incidental to 
its insurance business. For instance, 
in 1941 it spent the sum of $252,- 
210.03 for charitable and fraternal 
activities out of a total income of 
$5,717,344, or less than 5%. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to observe 
that in petitioner’s manual of 1940, 
addressed to all its members, it 
states : 


“From the simple and modest 
beginning of sixty years ago, 
the Polish National Alliance in 
recent times has greatly ex- 
panded and developed into a 
large fraternal insurance organ- 
ization. While ideologically it 
has remained ever true to its 
principles and today pursues its 
ideals with vital eagerness, 
through its expansion it has en- 
tered the field of sharp competi- 
tion of business institutions. 

“', . Accordingly, in the 
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Tower of Strength 


vex} 


last few years a large variety of 
marketable certificates of insur- 
ances have been issued, ranging 
from the ordinary life type to 
that of the endowment kind, 
which in turn called for a 
manual, explaining this increase 
and change of insurance.” 


The Commerce Clause 


Petitioner also contends that it is 
not within the Act, even though it 
be held to be in the insurance busi 
ness, for the reason that insurance 
is not commerce. A long line of 
Supreme Court decisions have so 
held, or at any rate have held that 
the issuing of a policy of insurance 
is not a transaction in commerce. 
Paul v. Virginia, 75 U.S. 168; 
Hooper v. California, 155 U.S. 648; 
N.Y. Life Insurance Co. v. Cravens, 
178 U.S. 389; N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co. v. Deer Lodge County, 231 
U.S. 495. The support which these 
cases afford petitioner’s contention 
is not so real as first impression 
might indicate. Certainly they are 
not decisive. It must be noted that in 
each of them the court was con- 
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sidering the power of the state to 
tax or regulate, and not the power 
of Congress under the Commerce 
Clause. It has frequently been held 
that the line which marks the be- 
ginning of the state’s power to tax 


or regulate is not the terminal 
boundary of federal power. “It does 
not follow that because a thing is 
subject to state taxation it is also 
immune from federal regulation un- 
der the Commerce Clause.” (italics 
ours). Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, 
263 U.S. 291, 311. To the same 
effect, Swift & Co. v. United 
States, 196 U.S. 375, 400; Chicago 
Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 U.S. 
1, 33. The cases dealing with the 
power of the state were again dis- 
tinguished in the recent case of 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 
On page 121, the court said: 


“For nearly a century, how- 
ever, decisions of this Court 
under the Commerce Clause 
dealt rarely with questions of 
what Congress might do in the 
exercise of its granted power 
under the Clause, and almost 
entirely with the permissibility 
of state activity which it was 
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claimed discriminated against or 
burdened interstate commerce. 
During this period there was 
perhaps little occasion for the 
affirmative exercise of the com- 
merce power, and the influence 
of the Clause on American life 
and law was a negative one, 
resulting almost wholly from its 
operation as a restraint upon the 
powers of the states.” 


Associated Press Cited 


A comparison of petitioner’s ac- 
tivities with those of the Associated 
Press in Associated Press v. N. L. 
R. B., 301 U.S. 103, makes that 
decision of persuasive and perhaps 
controlling importance. There, the 
court considered the activities of a 
cooperative organization of 1,350 
members, which did not operate for 
profit, although its members were 
representatives of newspapers which 
did operate for profit. Its means of 
communication in receiving and 
transmitting news consisted of tele- 
graph and telephone wires, mes- 
senger service, the wireless, and the 
mail. The court (page 128) said: 





“These operations involve the 
constant use of channels of in- 
terstate and foreign communica- 
tion. They amount to commer- 
cial intercourse, and such 
intercourse is commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 
Interstate communication of a 
business nature, whatever the 
means of such communication, 
is interstate commerce regulable 
by Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. This conclusion is unaf- 
fected by the fact that the peti- 
tioner does not sell news and 
does not operate for profit, or 
that technically the title to the 
news remains in the petitioner 
during interstate transmission.” 


It 1s beyond question that a large 
portion of petitioner's activities were 
of a business nature and carried on 
by interstate communication. Ap- 
plying the pronouncement in the As- 
sociated Press case, such business 
is interstate commerce within thi 
power of Congress to regulate. 
(italics ours). 


Even though petitioner’s conten 
tion that it is not directly engaged 
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in interstate commerce be tenable, 
it would still be faced with an in- 
surmountable barrier. As already 
noted, the power of the Board is not 
limited to commerce but includes 
“affecting commerce,” which Con- 
gress has defined as “burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free 
flow of commerce.” We think it 
cannot be reasonably contended that 
a labor dispute between petitioner 
and its employees, with strikes and 
stoppage of work, would not seri- 
ously interfere with petitioner’s far 
flung activities and constitute a bur- 
den upon commerce, as well as an 
impairment of the free flow of com- 
merce. 

Any doubt heretofore existing as 
to the broad and well near conclu- 
sive power of Congress over trans- 
actions and activities “affecting 
commerce” has been dispelled by the 
Supreme Court in Wickard v. Fil- 
burn, supra. In that case, the court 
had before it an attack upon the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, which fixed marketing quotas 
for certain farm products, with a 
penalty for production in violation 


of such quotas. The particular facts 
before the court, briefly stated, were 
that a farmer sowed 23 acres of 
wheat, or some 12 acres in excess of 
his quota. On this excess quota he 
produced 239 bushels, which were 
not sold on the market but utilized 
on his farm as feed for livestock. 
The penalty under the Act was im- 
posed not only upon the excess pro- 
duction but upon all that he had 
produced. It was argued that this 
production was purely of a local 
nature, could not have affected com- 
merce, and was therefore beyond the 
authority of Congress. The court 
notes (page 118) that the Act under 
attack extended federal regulation 
“to production not intended in any 
part for commerce but wholly for 
consumption on the farm.” The 
court, in sustaining the Congres- 
sional power, on page 125 said: 


“But even if appellee’s ac- 
tivity be local and though it 
may not be regarded as com- 
merce, it may still, whatever its 
nature, be reached by Congress 
if it exerts a substantial eco- 
nomic effect on interstate com- 


merce, and this irrespective of 
whether such effect is what 
might at some earlier time have 
been defined as ‘direct’ or ‘in- 
direct.’ ”’ 


This decision that Congress is 
empowered under the Commerce 
Clause to regulate a farmer in the 
production of wheat, even though 
such “activity be local and though 
it may not be regarded as com- 
merce,” leaves little room to doubt 
but that the activities of petitioner 
are within the ambit of Congres- 
sional power. The fact, if such tt be, 
that insurance is not commerce or 
that petitioner is a non-profit organ- 
ization no longer requires a contrary 
conclusion. We therefore affirm the 
Board’s determination that petitioner 
was within the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
(italics ours). 


Bargaining with Union 


Perhaps the most serious question 
arises from the Board’s finding and 
conclusion that petitioner refused to 
bargain with the Union, in violation 
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of Sec. 8 (5). Petitioner attacks 
this finding both as to the appropri- 


ateness of the unit, and that the ™ 


Union represented a majority in 
such unit. The majority found by 
the Board was such that the ex- 
clusion from the unit of a small num- 
ber of employees would probably 
have left the Union with less than 
a majority. It is the theory of peti- 
tioner generally that some six or 
eight employees were included in the 
unit and about the same number, 
doing similar work, excluded, and it 
is asserted that their inclusion or 
exclusion depended upon whether 
they were members of the Union— 
in other words, that Union em- 
ployees were purposely included and 
non-Union employees purposely ex- 
cluded. The record indicates that 
there may be merit to petitioner’s 
assertion in this respect. On the 
other hand, the Board argues with 
plausibility that certain employees 
were excluded because of the rela- 
tion they sustained to management, 
which was closer and more intimate 
than that sustained by other em- 
ployees who were included. 

We must accept the Board’s find- 
ing as to an appropriate unit, unless 
it is clearly arbitrary. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. v. N. L. R. B., 313, 
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U.S. 146, 152; International As- 
sociation of Machinists v. N. L. 
R. B., 110 Fed. (2d) 29, 46, aff'd 
311 U.S. 72. We are not convinced 
that the Board’s action in the instant 
case was arbitrary. 

In this connection, it is pertinent 
to observe that petitioner’s refusal 
to bargain with the Union was at 
all times predicated upon its position 
that it did not come within the Act. 
At no time did petitioner refuse to 
bargain because the Union did not 
represent a majority of an appropri- 
ate unit. The complaint charged 
that “on or about March 26, 1941, 
and at all times thereafter, the re- 
spondent did fail and refuse to bar- 
gain collectively with the Union, 
etc.” Petitioner in its answer ad- 
mitted this charge but stated “that 
it is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore not subject to 
the jurisdiction of this Honorable 
Board or the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act.” Not- 
withstanding this situation, we 
assume the Board had the burden of 
proving that the Union had a ma- 
jority of the appropriate unit. On 
the other hand, it seems an employer 
is in an unfortunate position in at- 
tempting to justify before the Board 
its refusal to bargain for a reason 
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that apparently did not occur to it 
prior to the time of hearing. 

The Board’s order is directed at 
petitioner, its officers, agents, suc- 
cessors and assigns. In conformity 
with our previous holdings, the 
words “successors and assigns” will 
be eliminated. 


Paragraph (d) of the affirmative 
provisions of the order requires peti- 
tioner to post notices “that the 
respondent’s employees are free to 
become or remain members of Office 
Employes’ Union No. 20732, A.F. 
of L., and that the respondent will 
not discriminate against afiy of its 
employees because of their member- 
ship in or activities on behalf of that 
organization.” This provision will 
be amended so as to inform the em- 
ployees that they are free to become 
or remain members of the designated 
Union “or any other organization of 
their own choosing,” and that peti- 
tioner will not discriminate against 
them because of their membership 
in or activities on behalf of that 
organization “or any other organiza- 
tion of their own choosing.” 

The Board’s request for enforce- 
ment of its order will be allowed 
upon amendment to conform with 
the views herein expressed. 
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repara tion 


The FIRST STEP in preparation for actual FIELD 
WORK should be adequate schooling in the funda- 


mentals of Life Insurance and field practices. 


Our Plan Embodies__ 


A HOME OFFICE SCHOOL: Duration—Two Weeks 


COURSE OF STUDY 


1 + History of Life Insurance. 


2 + Contracts — their costs and 
values. 


3° Fundamental values and 
the function of Life Insur- 
ance.—What Life Insurance 
is and what it can be made 
to do. 


4° The How and Why of sell- 
ing.—Field practices. Sales 
presentations, etc. 


%*° Successful operation.— 
Time control. Adequate rec- 
ords. Organization. Work 
habits. 


ows Your Company Do As Well? 





Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice-President 
for details of our 


“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 





Guarantee Mutual Life Com 


Organized 1901 


any 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WOMEN'S $250,000 CLUB 


HE Women’s Quarter Million 

Dollar Round Table, under the 
chairmanship of Helen M. Zepp, 
C.L.U., Chicago, will shortly release 
the annual questionnaire to all mem- 
bers, as well as contact other women 
agents who may qualify for mem- 
bership. 

As usual life insurance presidents 
of companies known to employ 
women in the past have already been 
advised to submit recommendations. 
As there may still be other qualify- 
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ing women agents whose names the 
chairman will not receive, recom- 
mendations for membership will be 
gladly received from any company, 
any general agent or manager or 
from the woman agent herself by 
sending them to Miss Helen M. 
Zepp, C.L.U., Chairman, 29 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Anyone in doubt as to qualifica- 
tion rules should consult Miss Zepp 
at the address indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


COLLEGE EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 


nomics Bureau of the North- 

western National Life Insurance 
Company conducts a survey—the 
current one being the eighth—among 
the various colleges in the United 
States with respect to the employ- 
ment market for college graduating 
classes. 


Fein year the Family Eco- 


The almost unanimous report 
from placement officials of the 128 
universities and colleges contacted 
in the survey is “All graduates who 
want jobs can have them this year.” 
Among the outstanding facts are 
that practically all able bodied males 
will enter the armed services. 
Women graduates are also in great 
demand for all kinds of positions, 
even in such fields as engineering 
and accounting. War industries of- 
fer three to ten jobs for each avail- 
able engineering graduate and are 
absorbing as many business admin- 
istration and other seniors as are 
available. From present indications 
civilian industry will not be able to 
take care of its needs by 4F and 
women not entering war industries. 


Salaries 


As would naturally be expected 
under such circumstances the begin- 
ning salaries are substantially higher 
than even the record levels of 1942. 
Percentagewise, the increase over 
1942 varies from 10% to 50%, de- 
pending upon the particular industry 
and the circumstances. There are 
indications, however, that some 
graduates, where possible, are taking 
the long range viewpoint and ac- 
cepting lower salaries for positions 
that offer greater security and a 
more promising future after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 


From an insurance standpoint, 
those field men with college contacts 
might do well to follow through on 
the graduating classes and such 
classes are matriculating in the un- 
usual months of February, May, 
October, December, etc. Those who 
go into war or civilian industries at 
the present high wages undoubtedly 
would make good prospects. 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


Do You Want It in America? 


by S. B. PETTENGILL, 


HE totalitarian state starts out 
as a Welfare outfit. It promises 
the more abundant life. It un- 
dertakes to relieve distress. It prom- 
ises schools, work, health clinics, 
doctors, dentists; insurance against 
sickness, childbirth, divorce, mean 
husbands, deserting fathers, selfish 
mothers, ungrateful children, acci- 
dents, laziness, drunkenness ; as well 
as pensions in old age and a free 
funeral. 
It “insures” the individual against 
every enemy except the State itself. 
It does this with beautiful words 
more beguiling than any blue sky 
salesmen ever used. It tells the shift- 
less that they have been exploited. 
It is the friend of the poor man. 
It promises “something for nothing,” 
that men may reap where others 
have sown. It calls compulsory in- 
surance “social security,” and dolls 
up political power as “social wel- 
fare.” 


Dependency and Dictatorship 


Thus it makes the individual de- 
pendent upon the State from the 
cradle to the grave, and thus it ob- 
tains control over his life and vote. 

Finally, some tough gangster sees 
all this power lying around loose. 
He gathers it into his hands, and on 
some hill top a Berchtesgaden rises 
where “the Chief” entertains his fel- 
low racketeers. And thus is re- 
created the Emperor’s villas on the 
Seven Hills of new, but more im- 
perial, Romes. Thus starts a new 
dynasty, a new serfdom, and “his- 
tory with all her volumes vast, hath 
but one page.” 

The “bread and circuses” of an- 
cient Rome become the “‘social wel- 
fare” of the modern State. The 
populace who “threw up their sweat- 
ing nightcaps” when great Caesar 
issued forth, become the herded 
workers of the modern political 
machine who are forced to parade 
when the Boss decides he needs an 
ovation, and to holler “Humanity” 
when he decides to run again. 
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Author of “Jefferson the Forgotten 

Man," "Smoke Screen," and syndi- 

cated column, "Inside Your Congress," 
appearing in 60 newspapers 


The herded payroller, bribed with 
his own money, has traded off his 
liberty for the “security” of a job 
if he continues to vote right. 


Began in Germany 


This social welfare business on 
the grand scale started with Bis- 
marck in Germany. His state insur- 
ance system of fifty years ago laid 
the foundation of the modern wel- 
fare State, the kow-towing to au- 
thority, the loss of independence, the 
“Ja” elections, and Hitler. 

3everidge in England, and the 


- National Resources Planning Board, 


headed by Mr. Roosevelt’s uncle, 
plan a similar system for us. 

Not all of the professional up- 
lifters are gangsters. The tragedy 
is that well meaning men are vic- 
timized by their abhorrence of evil, 
and blinded by the belief that if 
“they” only had the power, they 
could right most of the wrongs of 
the world. 

But the evil of extending political 
power comes to the same end 
whether it is done by crooks or well 
meaning but foolish men. Occasion- 
ally, in a hypnotic moment of self- 
revelation, we are told of “new in- 
struments of public power” which 
in other hands “would provide 
shackles for the liberties of the 
people.” 

At this point some one will surely 
ask, “Are you going to let them 
starve?” The answer is “No.” 


Aid Sans Votes 


No one proposes to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind and we who 
oppose the Welfare State would do 
more for the unfortunate than poli- 
ticians have ever done. Their record 


would look pretty drab if they were 
compelled to stop covering up the 
cost of their “humanitarianism” by 
charging it to the public debt for 
future generations to face. 

In the first place, we would not 
destroy the Christian Church and 
we would not call religion the “opi- 
ate of the masses.””’ We would pre 
serve the ancient shrines in which 
consciences, mercy, tenderness and 
a sense of human brotherhood have 
found sanctuary through the ages. 
We would lend a hand to those fallen 
on the Damascan road but we would 
not be so despicable as to demand 
their votes in return. 


The Place for Charity 


We insist simply that what is, in 
fact, charity be left to the fullest 
possible extent in non-governmental 
hands. These are, first, the family 
where the young and strong retain 
the sense of filial duty and love to- 
ward the old and weak ; the churches, 
the private hospitals, fraternal or- 
ganizations, sisters of mercy, the 
missions at home and abroad, com- 
munity chests, group insurance by 
private insurance companies, credit 
unions, cooperatives, the Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A., Catholic Youth, company 
pension reserves for workers, and 
many others. 


Communistic Program 


This levelling and Communistic 
program would give politicians in- 
creased control over the lives of all 
citizens. It would tax the abler mem- 
bers of society to the point where 
they cannot supply the capital and 
the leadership needed for invention, 
new enterprise and better tools. 
Thus the process in the American 
way of life, which in two genera- 
tions has lifted the American work- 
er’s productiveness and his carnings 
from $1 a day to $1 an hour, would 
be hobbled or brought to a standstill. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Welfare State—Continued 


Instead of so heavily taxing the 
abler members of our society that 
they cannot contribute and support, 
as heretofore, churches, colleges, hos- 
pitals, we would foster and widen 
such private support by extending 
the privilege of tax exemption for 
philanthropic gifts, as was done in 
income, inheritance taxes, work- 
men’s compensation, and similar 
legislation. 

Thus we would build and broaden 
in the successful a sense of trustee- 
ship and we would encourage more 
to strive to succeed. 

But we would prevent the unfor- 
tunate from becoming the helpless 
pawns or cannon fodder of the new 
Caesars and we would walk in the 
footsteps of our fathers, who learned 
in a bitter school that Church and 
State must be kept separate. 


NRPB 


The National Resources Planning 
Board proposes to out-Bismarck the 
founder of modern Germany, and 
to go beyond Beveridge. This wel- 
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YOUR OWN AGENCY, OR 
BOOST YOUR INCOME... 


fare outfit not. only would extend 
compulsory insurance over every 
hazard from the womb to the tomb, 
but they go in for government par- 
ticipation in private industry—the 
“mixed economy” of the “frontier 
thinkers’”—and a share in manage- 
ment by labor. No one could do 
better—or worse—with “mixed 
economy” than the methodical Ger- 
mans as the State subsidizes, and 
swallows up free business in its 
gigantic jaws. But that is what the 
Berles, Tugwells, Wallaces and 
Delanos, who are kept in power by 
Mr. Roosevelt, propose to do. “Busi- 
ness will logically be required to 
disappear” as Tugwell says. 

Labor’s share in management, pro- 
posed by “uncle Fred,” stems di- 
rectly from the Bolshevist shop 
councils. But in Russia today the 
disciplinary power of State manage- 
ment over workers is more absolute 
than it was under the Czars. 

The State has finally begun to 
order workers around, here in 
America, as some of us predicted, 
and there are signs that the workers 
are finally waking from their trance. 

If we are to be saved from the 


Europeanization of America, the 
workers have a job to do. 


Reprints of this article to the number of 20 wil! 
be supplied free, postpaid anywhere, upon request 
to the Committee for Constitutional Government 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C.; larger quant 
ties available at low cost. 


NEW CONNECTICUT 
COMMISSIONER 


LLERY W. ALLYN has been 

appointed to succeed John ( 
Blackall, the appointment being ef- 
fective July 1. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Correction Notice 


N PAGE 83 of the 1943 edition 

of Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports, under “Growth of the Com- 
pany,” the footnote for the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J., is incorrectly 
stated. The figure of “Insurance in 
Force” of $89,086,663 does include 
the Dollar Monthly business of $6,- 
918,263, whereas the footnote says 
that it excludes this business. Sub- 
scribers are asked to please make 
this change. 








The Wisconsin National helps you to success and security. 
It offers a new and attractive life agency plan with a group 
of select and saleable policies—diversified policies—Life, 
Accident and Health. 


Or, you can boost your present income. The Wisconsin 
National has the policies that will secure increased income 
for you through new business as well as renewals. Your 
commissions will be most liberal, supplemented by prompt 
claim service. 


* For contract and territory in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, or Indiana, address 


G. A. L'ESTRANGE 
Vice President and Agency Director 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





Hold Your Wartime Conferences 
at The Waldorf-Astoria 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings. 
Hold your conference within easy reach of mem- 
bers and speakers, in The Waldorf...where meet- 
ing-rooms and guest-rooms are spacious, quiet 
and well-ventilated...where convenient subways 
connect with every district of the city. 


THE 


WALDORE-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE «49TH TO 50TH e NEW YORK 
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REPORTS 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA LIFE 
New Non-Par Rates 


Effective July 1 new rates became effective on non- 
participating Limited Payment Life, Endowment and 
Insurance With Life Income policies. These new rates 
are slightly higher than the ones heretofore in effect. 
There has been, however, no change in the non-for- 
feiture values of the policies in question or any other 
contract issued by the company. The settlement options 
are still the same. 

The following table of representative policies with 
figures at age 35 on the non-participating basis for 
both the old and the new rates gives illustration of the 
change. 


$1,000 Policies—Age 35 


Old 
$ 32.49 
45.89 


Male 
$133.39 
87.43 


20 Pay Life 
20 Yr. End’wm’t. 


Female 
$145.96 
95.81 


Income at 50* 
Income at 55* 
Income at 60* 61.25 66.96 
Income at 65* 46.53 50.08 
* $1,500 insurance $10 per month income. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL (lowa) 


Sales 


The American Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa, reports new business for May, 1943 
exceeded the production for the same month in 1942 by 
52%. For the first 5 months of this year the gain was 
13% over the same period of last year. 


AMICABLE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Amicable Life Insurance Company, of Waco, 
Texas, was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of June 30, 1942 and the examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. 

The total admitted assets as of the date of the ex- 
amination were $16,339,789, while the liabilities totaled 
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$14,823,523. Capital stock amounted to $820,000 and 
surplus $696,265. For the first six months of 1942 the 
income was $1,558,737. The total disbursements during 
the same period amounted to $1,043,253. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Sales Up 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., announces that substantial new business gains 
have been registered for the months of March, April 
and May compared with the same months in 1942. Per- 
centagewise, the gains amount to 15% for March; 58% 
for April and 62.5% for May. 


CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS 
60th Anniversary 


The Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Illinois 
was granted a charter to do business on May 24, 1883 
and on this date this year celebrated its 60th anniver- 
sary. It began business with assets totaling only $42. 
As of December 31, 1942 the assets amounted to 
$42,064,243 and the insurance in force was $122,979,- 
678. 

A special booklet has been prepared commemorating 
the event. It is interesting to note that in 1883 the 
Brooklyn Bridge was then the eighth wonder of the 
world. Immigration was relatively unrestricted and the 
Cunard Line in contemporary advertisements in Chi- 
cago newspapers urged readers to “Send for your 
friends now,” and quoted $21 as the passage rate from 
Liverpool or Queenstown. Men worked 10 hours a day 
at 10¢ an hour—only skilled workmen earned more. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Issues Non-Can. 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, life 
insurance affiliate of the Continental Casualty Company, 
has announced a new non-cancellable sickness and health 
contract, marking the entry of the company into the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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On February 5, 1941, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $5,000 policy, providing Double 
Indemnity Benefits, to Mr. X, a farmer, farm imple- 
ment and automobile dealer in a small Midwestern 
town. 

Mr. X was married and had seven children. He 
carried no other insurance. He bought this to provide 
protection for his loved ones. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes.”’ 

New Year’s Day, 1942, was a rainy day in the town 
where Mr. X lived. It was a Holiday. Most of the 
business places were closed, but Mr. X had a prospect 
for a used car. He never let a chance to make a sale 
get away from him, if he could help it. 

The car which the prospect was considering was 
balky. It would not start. Mr. X asked a man to drive 
his car behind and give a push. He lay alongside on the 
running board feeding gasoline into the carburetor. 
The street was slippery. As the engine suddenly started, 
the car swerved around a corner. Mr. X was thrown 
to the pavement. 

His skull was fractured. He never regained con- 
sciousness, but died on January 7th. 

His Bankers Life policy had been in effect 11 months 
and 2 days. 

Upon that policy, on which a premium of $208.10 
had been paid, the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines remitted the widow the sum of $10,000. 

The profit to the beneficiary was 4705 per cent of 
the investment. 

There was a Pot of Gold at that Rainbow’s End. A 
widow and seven orphaned children today realize that 
the loving care and thoughtfulness of husband and 
father have provided for them for the trying times 
ahead. 

This is merely one of the typical first-year Death 
Benefits paid in 1942 by the Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa. 

In one case, a policy taken out by a truck driver, 
upon which the premium had been $57.28, paid $1,- 
942.14 after having been in effect one month and 8 
days. 

In another case, a policy taken out by a cafe man- 
ager, upon which the premium had been $50.24, paid 
$1,000 after having been in effect 21 days. 

In still another case, the beneficiary of a merchant 
whose policy had been in force 4 months and 9 days 
received $3,500 on a premium investment of $54.57. 


Banxers“Z/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar f Company 


MOINES 












CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE—Continued 


commercial, non-cancellable field, although it has been 
writing total and permanent disability benefits in con- 
junction with life policies for several years. The new 
policies provide a choice of three elimination periods and 
two aggregate limits. The contracts are guaranteed re- 
newable to age 60, and cover both total and partial dis- 
ability ; house confinement is not required. Additional 
indemnity is offered from first day for hospital confine- 
ment. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (lowa) 


Business Up 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, announced that during the first 5 months of 1943, 
new sales were 42.3% over a corresponding period in 
1942. The increase for May was 25.5%. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Business Good 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, announces sales of new Ordinary for May, 
1943 showed a gain of 44% over the same month in 
1942. The gain for the first 5 months of this year 
compared with last year amounts to 16%. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The General American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri, Arizona, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, South Dakota and Tennessee as 
of July 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favorable 
to the company. 

The combined income for the old and the new com- 
pany, including the Casualty Department, for the first 
7 months of 1942 amounted to $12,601,084, while dis- 
bursements on the same basis totaled $11,211,068. The 
total admitted assets as of July 31, 1942 were $132,173,- 
023. The liabilities totaled $125,996,135. The capital 
and guaranty fund amounted to $500,000; the portion 
of the year’s earnings available for future dividend dec- 
laration, $376,600; reserve for mass hazards—Group 
insurance, $573,236; contingency reserve, $150,000 and 
surplus, including contingent fund for lien reduction of 


$2,860,081, totaled $4,577,053. 
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GIRARD LIFE 


Extends Coverage to Age 5 


The Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania recently announced that it is now prepared 
to issue policies down to attained age 5. The premiums 
between ages 5 and 9 will be the same as those for 
age 10. 

Neither disability nor double indemnity will be avail- 
able to children under 10 years of age; the beneficiary 
or a member of the child’s family must carry insurance 
in the company or apply for insurance for an amount 
at least equal to the amount proposed on the child; if 
there is more than one child eligible, and an application 
is made for insurance on one child only, a satisfactory 
reason must be given for excluding the other children. 
Policies will be available on the Endowment at 85, 
Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endowment, 
30 Year Endowment, Insurance and Income at 55, 60 
and 65 policies. The minimum amount which can be 
applied for is $1,000, while the maximum is $3,000 
except in the state of New Jersey. 


GREAT-WEST 
Sales Record 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, states that new paid-for Ordinary business 
for May, 1943 was the largest for that month on record. 
It showed a gain of 17% over May, 1942. 


HOME LIFE (N. Y.) 


Sales Better 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., announces that new business for the months of 
March, April and May this year has been substantially 
ahead in comparison with the same months last year. 
For March the increase was 35% ; April, 19% and May, 
49.1%. 


MANUFACTURERS (Can.) 
Montgomery Medical Director 


Dr. Richard C. Montgomery has been appointed Med- 
ical Officer of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. H. C. Cruikshank. Dr. Montgomery 
joined the medical staff of the company in 1927. 
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formation... 


There is good reason for this type of ‘‘formation” 
flying just as there is good reason for planned team- 
In both, 
it is a method of getting to the scene of action most 


efficiently. 


work in the business of selling insurance. 


Connecticut General’s training and follow-up give 
the new Connecticut General agent the advantage 
of constant access to the guidance and counsel of 
experienced men. In addition he is supplied with 
effective ammunition in the carefully directed sales 
promotion material available for his use. In short, 
he works:not alone but with every help that a well 


coordinated sales organization can give him. 


Still another and very important Connecticut 
General strength, of interest both to agents and to 
general brokers, lies in the extremely broad lines of 
coverage offered by the Company, embracing nearly 
every conceivable need a client may have for personal 


or group coverage. 


Connecticut Genera 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 
Forms of Group Insurance, and Group Annuities 
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a pioneering — 


OU pro it! 


Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched 
premium fields . . . can still be a profit- 
able venture. Continental Assurance 
has a highly effective kit of sales tools 
for helping you pioneer in fields in 
which you may not now be active... 
plus a brand of “down-to-earth” sales 
cooperation that gets results! Ask us 


to show you how Continental can help 


you push back your business frontiers. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 


Sf, 


jf. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Pension Trust Meetings 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass., held 
pension trust clinics at New York on June 7 and Chicago 
on June 22. Vice President Joseph C. Behan presided 
at the New York meeting and Vice President Chester 
O. Fischer at the Chicago session. 

L. M. Huppeler, assistant director of agencies, led 
the discussion. General agents and agents of the com- 
pany, located in the vicinity of the meeting points were 
invited to attend the clinics. Michael Marchese, assistant 
secretary, and F. E. Emery, assistant secretary in charge 
of the policy department, attended the New York meet- 
ing, because of their important home office connection 
with pension trust activities of the company. 


Scope 


Mr. Huppeler reviewed the pension trust qualifica- 
tions of employing corporations, and discussed interest- 
ing case histories. He showed how to develop a pension 
plan to meet the specific needs of a corporation, and 
discussed the features that must be considered. The 
sequence of the various steps to be followed in adopting 
the plan were also outlined. The meeting was built 
around the company’s pension trust manual designed to 
guide and assist agents in selling pension trust business. 
Certain contractual and policy privileges offered by the 
Massachusetts Mutual were reviewed. 

The company now has about 125 pension trust cases 
in force, representing approximately $25,000,000 of 
business, covering about 3,500 persons, and this busi- 
ness is increasing at a satisfactory rate. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
G. A. President of Jr. C. C. 


H. Bruce Palmer, general agent at Flint, Michigan 
for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has been unanimously elected president of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. The announce- 
ment was made following the national elections of the 
Junior Chamber held in Chicago on June 13. He be- 
comes the first life insurance man to head the organiza- 
tion in its 23 years of existence and his election climaxes 
a long career of service in which he has occupied in- 
creasingly important posts in the organization. 

Palmer entered the life insurance business with the 
Mutual Benefit following his graduation from the 
University of Michigan in 1931. He began as a sales- 
man in Los Angeles, joined the Detroit agency of the 
company in 1934 and went to Ann Arbor as district 
manager for that agency. He was a member of the 
agents’ committee which directed the company’s national 
convention in 1939. He was appointed general agent for 
the company at Flint in 1941 and in 1942 his agency. 
itself newly established, won the company’s agency 
award for outstanding performance in its size group. 
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Chamber Activities 


He has held important offices in local and state or- 
ganizations of the Junior Chamber and last year was 
national vice president. He has been a member of its 
board of directors for 5 years. The membership of the 
national organization numbers approximately 150,000, 
of which nearly 50% are now in the Armed Forces. 
There are more than 1,000 Junior Chambers repre- 
sented in every state and in every province of Canada, 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, England and 
in Latin America. The organization is a recognized 
training ground for young business men and has given 
three governors to the states. One of the leading pro- 
grams is that of Leadership Training which develops 
the philosophy that in helping build the community, one 
builds himself for future responsibilities. 


NATIONAL LIFE (Vt.) 


Sales Improving 


A recent release from the National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont, shows that sales for 
new life insurance during May, 1943 exceeded the same 
month in 1942 by 34.65%. This is the third consecutive 
month which shows a substantial gain in sales over the 
same period of last year. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut was examined (Association) as of 
December 31, 1941 by the Insurance Departments of 
the states of Connecticut, Florida, Michigan and Texas. 
The examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Temporary Income Policy 


On June 1 last the Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, introduced a new policy. The 
contract is “primarily designed to furnish coverage for 
the gap in the benefits provided by the present Social 
Security law for the widow of a man in a covered em- 
ployment, between the time he dies and the time she 
attains age 65.” A monthly income is provided to the 
beneficiary beginning at the insured’s death and con- 
tinuing to the end of the term period stated in the policy. 
The minimum number of income instalments guaran- 
teed, however, is sixty even though the insured dies 
during the last five years of the term period. 

The policy is written on a decreasing term basis and 
consequently no provision is made for cash or loan or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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6,000,000 


PEOPLE WILL LEARN 
ABOUT UNION CENTRAL'S 
NEW “DOUBLE-V" 

POLICY IN JUNE! 


... through potent 
advertising in these 
three favorite 
national 


magazines! 





aA 


él 

U. C. agents are singing the praises of 
the newest addition to their sales kits 
... the amazingly flexible “Double-V” 
plan. This policy, designed to fit the 
wartime market, covers immediate 
needs—and, at the same time, takes 
care of five possible financial contin- 
gencies in the future. 


Agent salesmanship will be backed 
up by hard-hitting sales ideas and 
sales promotion material, plus “door 
opening” advertising in three popular 
publications totalling over 6,000,000 
circulation! 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 































PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


other non-forfeiture values. It cannot be converted to 
permanent insurance and the minimum amount of in- 
come for which the policy may be issued is $20 per 
month. Premiums, of course, are payable to the end 
of the term stated in the contract or prior death of the 
insured. 


Premiums 







The youngest age at which the form is available is 
20; the oldest 50. At these ages, 20-50, the applicant 
can select any one of several term periods, depending 
on his and his wife’s circumstances. In short, the appli- 
cant might wish to have the policy continue until the 
wife attains age 65 rather than himself, or vice versa. 
At age 20 (45 Year policy) the annual premium for each 
$10 of monthly income is $23.23; at age 30 (35 Year 
policy) the rate is $23.47; at age 35 (30 Year policy) 
the rate is $24.22; at age 40 (25 Year policy) the rate 
is $25.31 and at age 50 (15 Year policy) the rate is 
$27.02. 

The company, in offering this new contract, states 
that due to the low premium rate there will probably 
be no surplus apportioned as dividends until the end of 
the second policy year. Field men are further advised 
that the contract will not be issued to anyone not cov- 
ered by social security unless the circumstances are 
exceptional. 












































TEACHERS 











Josephs President 








Henry James, President and Chairman of the Board 
of the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association, New 
York, N. Y. since 1932, has resigned to devote a portion 
of his time to other activities. He will continue, how- 
ever, as Chairman of the Board of Trustees. Devereux 
C. Josephs, who joined the Association in 1939 as 
Financial Vice President, was elected President to 
succeed Mr. James. From 1915 through 1939, Mr. 
Josephs was engaged in the investment banking business 
in Philadelphia. 
























































UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 








Favorably Examined 





The United Fidelity Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Texas and Oklahoma as of 
June 30, 1942. The examiners’ report was favorable 
to the company. 

As of June 30, 1942 the total admitted assets were 
$8,564,111, while liabilities totalled $7,655,977. Paid-up 
capital was $500,000 and surplus $408,134. The income 
and disbursements from January 1 to June 30, 1942 
were $960,464 and $508,768, respectively. 
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SERVICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


"Life goes on with its problems war or 
no war, but the problems are accentu- 
ated in wartime." 


During 1942 the Canada Life 
paid out to policyholders, annuitants 
and beneficiaries an average of al- 
most 

$80,000 every working day... 
or a total of 

$24,200,000 during the year. 


Since 1847... 


This Company has paid to policy- 
holders, annuitants and beneficiaries, 
or accumulated on their behalf, more 
than $800,000,000 . . . over $75,- 
000,000 more than it has received in 
premiums. 


The Canada Life 


SSURANCE COMPANY 
Extallished 1847 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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STATE MUTUAL 
Continued Gains 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., announces that May, 1943 showed a gain of 
65.97% in paid business over May, 1942. The gain for 
the first 5 months of this year is 10.36% compared with 
the same period in 1942. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Reorganizes Agencies 


Reorganizations of four Union Central agencies, ef- 
fective June 1, 1943, have been announced by Wendell 
F. Hanselman, Vice President and Superintendent of 
Agencies of Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reginald Burgess, formerly Associate Manager of 
the Company’s Agency at Charleston, West Virginia, 
became Manager of the Charleston Agency. Lacy E. 
Frantz, formerly Manager at Charleston, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of The Union Central’s Louisville, 
Kentucky Agency. George Y. Ragsdale, formerly Man- 
ager at Louisville, returned to his home state as Man- 
ager of the recently merged Raleigh, N. C.-Lynchburg, 
Virginia Agency. Mr. Ragsdale’s headquarters are at 
Raleigh. Lloyd Williams, who has been at Raleigh, has 
moved to Charlotte, N. C. where he became Associate 
Manager and now works with Charles Hassell, Manager 
of the Charlotte Agency for several years. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 


Examined 


The United Services Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia as of December 31, 
1942, and the report contained no critical comments. 
The examiners verified the income and disbursement 
accounts in the statement filed by the company and 
published in Best’s 1943 Lire INSURANCE Reports, but 
through minor changes (mainly for adjustments made 
in the reserves for policies on the lives of officers re- 
ported “missing” or “missing in action,” and reserves 
for pending death claims) assets were increased to 
$1,245,944, surplus to $109,241. The contingency re- 
serve of $50,000 set up by the company in its statement, 
was continued by the examiners. 

The company also set up in its statement a contin- 
gency reserve for possible additional death losses which 
the examiners reported at the reduced figure of $137.- 
690. This reserve is the net liability on the lives of 24 
policyholders reported to the company as “missing” or 
“missing in action” as of December 31, 1942. It consists 
of the full amount of the contracts increased by pre- 
miums collected from the date reported missing to De- 
cember 31, 1942 and is reduced by reinsurance recov- 
erable and policy reserves. The company itself had 
reported in its statement this reserve at $145,363. 
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One Thing Is Certain 
Life Never Stands Still 


Either we are moving for- 
ward toward the goal we 
have set for ourselves or we 


are on our way out. 


We have a Plan for aiding 
men and women of cour- 
age and vision to move for- 


ward. 


This Company is going 
ahead! 


Over 135 millions in force 


Assets of over 40 millions 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN 
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In ten more minutes 
what will you be doing ? 


N TEN MORE MINUTES they'll be in action— 
American fighters risking life and limb to 


conquer one more bridgehead on the road to 
freedom. 


And in ten more minutes—what will you be 
doing to help win this war? 

Because it’s up to you as much as it’s up to 
them. Unless you—and all the rest of us at home 
—are devoting every spare minute of our time 
to fighting this war as civilians, their chances 
of victory are slim. 

Next time you read of an American raid on 
enemy positions—with its tragic footnote of lost 
planes and ships and men—ask yourself: 


“What more can I do today for freedom? 


What more can I do tomorrow that will save 
the lives of men like this and help them win 
the war? * * * 

To help you find your place in America’s War for 
Freedom, the Government has organized the Citi- 
zens Service Corps as part of local Defense Coun- 
cils. Probably there is one of these Corps operating 
now in your community. Give it your full co-oper- 
ation. If none exists, help organize one. 


Write to this magazine for a free booklet, “You 
and the War,” telling you what to do and how to 
do it. This is your war. Help win it. Choose what 
you will do now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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A SPECIAL IN CHICAGO SAID: 











"Now that | have it, weuld sure hate to be 
without it!"' An agent in New Jersey said, 
“Learn more from it than | do from my 
home office." A New York general agent 
said, ''Gives me the ‘high spots’ that | must 
have." A California state agent said, "So 
useful that | carry them with me all the 
time." 

These comments—and scores more just as 


enthusiastic—came voluntarily from sub- 
scribers to BEST'S SPECIAL AGENTS 
BULLETIN (Fire & Marine) and referred to 
the complete, accurate and valuable serv- 
ice they received. 

If you are a special agent, general agent 
or state agent, you too need these Bulletins. 
Write today for sample issues and com- 
plete data. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. Wew von On's: 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The National Life Insurance Company announces that, for the 
first time in its 93-year history, it has made arrangements 
whereby National Life Insurance coverage is extended to a 
wide range of sub-standard cases up to a 500 per cent rating. 
The Company’s risk is insured by reinsurance with two com- 
panies of long experience and high reputation in handling 
sub-standard business; but in all cases the coverage will be 


under National Life contracts. 


* 


INVITATION 


The National Life Insurance Company invites the attention of 
brokers and writers of surplus business to this extension of 
our facilities for life underwriting. The Company enjoys a 
prestige due to nearly a century of operations in most of the 
states of the Union, to its net low cost record, and to its stable 
management, and also to its maintenance of a consistent na- 


tional advertising policy. 


Correspondence is invited or a telephone call will put you in 


touch with a National Life agency in your city. 





NATIONAL LIFE Comeaxy  wontecurr VERMONT 
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As we celebrate the one hundred sixty- 
seventh birthday of the independence 
of our country, let us recall the final 
words of that enduring Declara- 
tion—*“... we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred 
honor”’—and by these 
words, reaffirm our 
own pledge to 
guard forever 
that precious 
and valued 
independ- 
ence 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company... Montelair, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 
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